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Although to some 


telephone men the 


question of rates 
might appear to be 
the leading problem 
of 1933, clear-thinking, far-seeing managers 
of many companies do not regard the mat- 
ter of rates in such a light. 

“We are not worried so much over rates 
as we are about loss of business,” said one 
An- 


other declared that his company would be 


in discussing the immediate future. 


in excellent position if there were no more 
heavy losses of subscribers. Both of these 
men are connected with large operating or- 
ganizations whose rate structures, approved 
by the commissions in the states in which 
the companies operate, have been in effect 
for a number of years. 
* x * Bi 
While it is true that there is agitation for 


rate decreases in certain sections of the 
country, and that certain commissions or 
are endeavoring to 


commission members 


capitalize it to their political advantage, 


telephone rate structures have not been 
disturbed to any marked degree among the 
commercial companies. 

These companies are endeavoring to keep 
as many telephones in service as possible 
nd to develop additional means of rev- 
enues. The continuous sales efforts of em- 
ployes, during the past year particularly, 
helped materially in keeping down the sta- 

n losses and revenue decreases. It was 
shown conclusively that telephone service 
can be sold when real efforts are made. 

* * * * 
Various articles published in TELEPHONY 


during the past few months have told of 


the favorable results of sales efforts made 
On 


this issue are given the 


in different sections of the country. 
other pages of 
results of a three-months’ employes’ sales 
campaign which closed last month. It en- 
abled the company to close the year with 
a loss in subscribers of less than 1 per 
cent—few, if any, companies report gains 
in telephones in 1932. 

The experience of many companies dur- 
ing the past year indicates that constant 
and continuous efforts by all employes to 
make sales and retain subscribers are ef- 
fective in preventing large station losses. 

Economies have been effected in the op- 
eration of exchanges but these economies 
do not equalize the revenue losses due to 
discontinuances by subscribers and to fall- 
ing off in toll usage. The telephone busi- 
ness is so different, fundamentally, from 
other businesses that it is difficult for the 
public generally to undertand why the com- 
panies’ expenses go on while prices of other 
things have been considerably reduced. 

OK 7K ok 

In a period such as this, there are cer- 
tain expenses of the telephone company 
which necessarily have to go on—some, such 
as taxes, are even higher—while its income 
is greatly lowered as a result of subscrib- 
ers discontinuing service. Expenses can be 
cut to a certain point, which the late Theo- 
dore N. Vail designated as “the irreducible 
minimum,” beyond which they cannot be 


reduced with safety to the plant and ser- 


LOSSES OF BUSINESS OF TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES; RATE REDUCTIONS 


vice. “A corporation, 
no more than an in- 
dividual,” said he, 


“cannot be bound 


hand and foot and 
yet be active or give good service.” 
We have heard of state commissions 


suggesting to telephone companies that they 
voluntarily reduce their rates. One com- 
mission making such a request early last 
year, was fully informed by a delegation 
results 


of telephone managers what the 


would be. Such a reduction, the commis- 
sioners were told, would demoralize tele- 
phone service and many of the smaller 
companies would necessarily have to cease 
operating because of lack of funds. 

There have been but few reductions in 
rates in that state. A few small companies, 
mostly farmer-owned, reduced rates, but 
the subscribers who had discontinued serv- 
ice were not regained, and the station losses 
were not checked. These experiences dem- 
onstrated that reduction of rates does not 
bring subscribers back or prevent dis 
continuances. 

Just as the year closed, a commission in 
another state sent a circular letter to the 
utilities doing business in that state, request- 
ing the companies to reduce existing rates 
during 1933 in line with reductions made 
by some utilities in the state in 1932. 

It was cited that 51 telephone companies, 
operating in 63 communities, reduced rates 
to 11,600 subscribers resulting in an esti- 
mated saving to subscribers of $33,200. The 
request to reduce rates was made to the 
remaining 309 telephone companies in that 
state which have not 


volunteered reduc- 


tions. 
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This reduction amounts to about $2.85 
per year to each subscriber which is less 
than 24 cents a month. That amount is a 
negligible sum—a penny a day—to the 
Assuming the $33,200 


taken equally from the 51 companies, it 


average individual. 


represents the pay of one operator or pos- 
sibly in some cases two operators, or even 
a lineman. 

The commission, in making its request, 
said that it might be necessary for the com- 
panies to forego dividends for a while, to 
again cut expenses, and to set aside lesser 
amounts for depreciation and surplus. 

* * *k x 

Undoubtedly, if the commission made a 
study of the annual reports of these 309 
telephone companies, it would find that not 
very many of them are paying dividends 
or setting aside what is recognized as a suf- 
ficient amount for depreciation and main- 
tenance, 

Inasmuch as a new governor took office 
in this state the first of the year, it is pos- 
sible that some changes will be made in the 
personnel of the commission. The telephone 
companies probably will view the letter re- 


questing rate reductions as a mere political 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Minnesota Tele phone Association, 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, January 25, 26 
and 27. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 14 
and 15. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, March 14 and 15. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








gesture. Politicians delight in making these 
gestures, particularly when they are in the 
nature of “passing the buck” to their suc- 
cessors of a different political faith. 


* * * * 


The smaller companies, which, in the 
agricultural states, furnish service to the 
greater number of subscribers in the rural 
communities, have always operated on a 


slim margin between income and expenses 
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It cannot be charged that any employe of 
the small companies receives such compen- 
sation as enables him to live on a scale 
above the average resident of his com- 
munity. In fact, many employes of the 
small companies just make expenses, and 
there is no return on the capital investment 
of the owners. 

It is well known that the service of these 
companies is not as good as it should be, 
due to the small amounts spent for main- 
tenance and depreciation. 

The records of past years show that sleet 
storms or heavy wind storms have dis- 
rupted service of small companies for 
months, and created financial obligations 
which are still carried. 

“No community with inadequate and in- 
efficient facilities for intercourse and inter- 
said Theodore N. Vail in 1915, 


“can compete with communities with ade- 


charge,” 


quate and efficient facilities. Bankrupt pub- 
lic service, in time, means bankrupt com- 
munities.” 

One has only to interview state telephone 
association secretaries and secretaries of 
chambers of commerce to ascertain how 


true that statement is at the present time. 


“You, Your Company, and Your Public” 


Here’s an Intimate, Understanding Talk Given at Fall District Meetings 
of the Illinois Telephone Association That Discusses the Telephone Employe, 
the Company and the Public as Individuals, as Interested Human Beings 


By E. R. Cogswell, 


General Commercial Manager, State Area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 


To the true telephone man the telephone 
business is not only an occupation but it 
is his chief interest and pleasure in life 
as well. I belong to the school that be- 
lieves in getting enjoyment out of work, 
and I am very sorry for the person who 
finds it hard to come to work in the morn- 
ing. The man who is physically fit and 
who likes his work and the organization 
with which he is connected, is almost sure 
to find ‘his position in life congenial. 

While we who are here today are af- 
filiated with different organizations, we are 
working with the same end in view and 
under the general policy. This 
policy, in broad terms, is to supply our 
customers—the public—the best possible 
telephone service and the most at the 
lowest cost consistent with financial safety. 
We are confident that such a policy is 
bound to succeed in the long run; and 
since we and those who follow us expect 
to be identified throughout the years with 
a nationwide telephone service, it is im- 
long-run 


same 


portant that we act with the 


aspect of the business constantly in view. 

As members of the telephone organiza- 
tion, we must operate the property en- 
trusted to us in such a way as to assure to 
the user the best possible telephone service 
at all times, secure from its operation 
earnings that are sufficient to take reason- 
ably good care of the people who are 
supplying this service, and earnings that 
are also sufficient to pay a reasonable re- 
turn to those who supply the money to 
build the plant. In addition, there must 
be a reasonable savings account in the 
form of surplus. 

I think any fair-minded person will 
agree with the fairness of these funda- 
mentals of our policy which are, I believe, 
subscribed to by all operating people en- 
gaged in the telephone business. We, as 
operating people, have thus automatically 
become trustees of the business and re- 
sponsible for its success under that policy. 

Our policy establishes a fourfold re- 
sponsibility. First, the best possible serv- 
ice to the public at the lowest possible 


cost; second, just and adequate wages to 
the men and women employed, from the 
president to the office boy; third, a rea- 
sonable return to those who supply the 
money to build the plant, with a margin 
over bare costs to provide financial safety 
and to encourage an adequate flow of new 
capital into the business; and fourth, to in- 
sure continuous progress and development 
of the telephone art. 

The telephone worker of today is more 
than a mere employe. He is always a 
telephone user and, in many cases, a tele- 
phone shareholder. So each one of us is 
a necessary cog in the machinery used in 
applying our policy, and each should be 
just as much interested as another in the 
job of furnishing the best possible service 
at the lowest cost consistent with financial 
safety. This cannot be accomplished mere- 
ly by the owners foregoing, as they do. 
speculative profits, or by the management 
through making improvements in the serv- 
ice and developments in the art. 

The least possible cost refers to the 
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performance of all of the employes exact- 
ly as it does to the financial policy 
accepted by the stockholder. Every em- 
ploye must feel his trusteeship to the ex- 
tent that he will perform his work skill- 
fully and carefully and will not permit 
the waste of time or materials. Com- 
petent and courteous employes are neces- 
sary for the best possible service. Honest 
and industrious employes are necessary to 
furnish it at the lowest cost. 

Now let us consider for a moment the 
matter of good service. Good service is 
a matter of opinion, and it is the opinion 
of the customer that counts. If our cus- 
tomers like us and believe in us, you may 
be sure that, in general, they will consider 
the service good. If, on the other hand, 
they do not believe that we are honest in 
our policy and in our treatment of them 
as customers, it is almost impossible for 
us to furnish a satisfactory grade of serv- 
ice from their point of view. 

We have made great progress during 
the last few years in our job of convinc- 
ing the public of our honest desire to 
furnish the very best service at the lowest 
possible cost and there are evidences every- 
where of this improved state of public 
feeling, but there is still much to be done. 
The job is a continuous one which prob- 
ably never will be fully completed. Living 
up to our policy is, of course, important, 
but to persuade the public to believe in 
it and in us is equally important. That 
is why we should seek every opportunity 
to place before the public and their repre- 
sentatives the facts about our business and 
the practical applications of our policy in 
our everyday work. 

Telephone employes, I think, have rea- 
son to be proud of what they have done, 
but there is still much more to accomplish. 

Each year we acquire hundreds of new 
subscribers. The public generally has a 
rather short memory and it is necessary 
that we keep up our good work contin- 
uously and keep before our customers con- 
stantly the evidence of our good faith. 

Every individual employe has his sphere 
of influence; and in that sphere, if he be 
the right kind of an employe, he will use 
his influence to promote the knowledge of 
the ideals of his organization in the minds 
of those with whom he associates. This 
influence should be carried not only in 
the employe’s day-to-day work but in his 
off-duty hours as well. The public will 
never think any better of the company 
than it does of the company’s employes, 
hecause in his particular sphere the em- 
ploye is the company and the company is 
hound to be judged by the employe’s con- 
duct. 

Let us consider this phase of the matter 

iittle further. Telephone service is a 
necessity. There is only one place to ob- 
tain that service, and that is from the 
telephone company operating in the par- 
ticular locality. Let us suppose that a 
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prospective subscriber comes into the office 
to apply for telephone service. The em- 
ploye who waits on the customer, we will 
assume, does not seem particularly inter- 
ested. He appears to regard the matter 
as a routine transaction. Then he dis- 
misses the prospective subscriber with the 
statement that he will get to the matter 
when he can. 

Now it is not hard to imagine that cus- 
tomer’s frame of mind as he leaves the 








“The Public Will Never Think Any Better 


of the Company,’ Says Mr. Cogswell, 

“Than It Does of the Company’s Employes, 

Because in His Particular Sphere the Em- 

ploye Is the Company and the Company Is 

Bound to Be Judged by the Employe’s 
Conduct.” 


office. There is no question that he will 
try, if he can, “to get even with us.” He 
has no place else to go to get telephone 
service, and he is obliged to submit to 
whatever treatment we choose to accord 
him at the time. Just as the telephone 
employe in his sphere can exert an influ- 
ence in behalf of the telephone company 
and the. organization, so this man in his 
particular sphere can exert a correspond- 
ing influence, or perhaps a greater influ- 
ence, in the opposite direction. 

While the customer in this case may 
never be in a position where his hostility 
may do us direct harm, he will continue 
to be unfriendly; and if there are enough 
like him who have received the same kind 
of treatment or who believe that they have 
been unfairly treated, they will pile up a 
bulk of public opinion against us which 
it will be difficult for us to overcome 
when it becomes necessary to negotiate 
with public authorities on any 


matter. 
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Many cases of hostile legislation and 
other difficulties with which the companies 
have been forced to contend, can be blamed 
on tactless or unwise treatment of sub- 
scribers by indifferent or thoughtless em- 
ployes. In tracing the origin of such 
measures we often find that they are the 
result of some disagreeable experience 
which someone has had with us and that 
the idea of retaliation is really at the root 
of the matter. 

A short time ago a letter from a sub- 
scriber came over my desk. It expressed 
appreciation of service recently received 
but stated that seven years ago the sub- 
scriber had suffered what he considered a 
great indignity at the company’s hands. 
While his mother lay dead in their home 
a telephone collector called. He was denied 
admittance at the time, and promptly the 
service was cut off. The letter went on 
to say that the matter was soon adjusted 
but “the incident still rankles.” 


Here was a case where a routine treat- 
ment of a case needlessly caused an un- 
pleasantness which “still rankles” after 
seven years. Things like this are a con- 
stant menace to the good customer rela- 
tions which we are trying so hard to 
cultivate and retain. 


We are a monopoly—rightly so. I think 
all people will agree that we should be a 
monopoly. The mere idea of two tele- 
phones in one community is universally 
condemned as an extravagant waste and 
a great inconvenience to the public. Being 
a monopoly, it is necessary for us so to 
conduct ourselves and our business that 
no one will criticize this condition. 

It is well for us to ask ourselves fre- 
quently what we would do in certain cases 
were there a competing company in the 
community. An honest answer to that 
question, in line with our policy, should 
permit us to handle the situation to the 
entire satisfaction of the subscriber and 
without any discrimination. 

Handling the public is not a depart- 
mental job. It is not the commercial de- 
partment’s responsibility, or the responsi- 
bility of the plant or traffic departments. 
It is the individual responsibility of each 
worker in the outfit. 

A repairman who enters the subscriber’s 
home and fails to conduct himself prop- 
erly; the lineman who tramples the lawn 
or flower beds while installing the drop 
or who fails to do a neat job; the wire 
chief who tests the telephone after the 
installation is completed and fails to put 
“that human tone” into his voice; the 
operator who works without a smile; the 
commercial clerk or directory clerk, the 
manager, any employe who fails to impress 
upon the subscriber our honest desire to 
please, lays the foundation for trouble in 
the future. 

This is one side of the picture. Now, 
let me cite a few instances or the other 
side : 








Two operators observed signals from 
both telephones in a drug store coming in 
together at two o'clock in the morning. 
Getting no answer and_ suspecting that 
burglars might be cutting the wires, they 
notified the police who found the drug 
store on fire. Then, knowing that several 
doctors had offices on the second floor of 
the building, the operators telephoned the 
doctors who were able to save their rec- 
ords, instruments and other property. 

In a little desert cemetery down in New 
Mexico stands a white shaft dedicated to 
the memory of Sally Rooke. It was erect- 
ed from the proceeds of ten-cent contri- 
butions from telephone people in the West. 
Sally Rooke, a middle-aged spinster, was 
the operator at the little country telephone 
office in Folsom, N. M. 

One night word came to her that a 
cloudburst about ten miles above the town 
had filled the bed of the Dry Cimarron 
river. She knew that within a short time 
a torrent of water would sweep down 
through the little valley and would over- 
whelm the village and the nearby farm 
houses. She started in calling her sub- 
scribers one by one, warning them to run 
for the high ground. 

Just as she had finished her task and the 
last frantic message had gone out, the wall 
of water struck the town. Everyone in 
the village had escaped but it was too late 
for the operator to save herself. Seven 
months later her body was found in a mass 
of driftwood, eight miles below the town. 
The cperator’s set was still fastened to her 
head. 

A clerk was on her way to. the commer- 
cial office when she met an elderly lady 
standing at the foot of the stairs. The 
lady asked if she might place a long dis- 
tance call to a nearby town. She told the 
clerk that she never placed a call from a 
coin box before and was not sure just what 
The clerk looked up the 
desired number and the rate and helped 
her to place the call. 


she should do. 


A supervisor answered an information 
call and was informed by a worried mother 
that her son had been overcome with gas 
from a bathroom heater and she did not 
know what to do. The supervisor at once 
called a physician and then notified the 
pulmotor squad at the police station. The 
physician says that the prompt work of 
this supervisor was all that saved the 
child’s life. 

Hundreds, even thousands, of other cases 
might be cited in which, so far as the sub- 
scriber is concerned, the telephone em- 
ploye has gone out of his or her way to 
aid the subscriber, and always with the idea 
in mind that “the 
through.” 


message must go 


Such instances should serve to impress 
the public not only with the value of tele- 
phone service in matters of life and death 
but with the wholehearted, enthusiastic de- 
sire of the telephone organization to be 
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helpful in any other possible way. Of 
course, emergencies are the unusual rather 
than the usual and it is of the highest im- 
portance for us to emphasize the everyday 
value of our service as well as its useful- 
ness in times of stress. 

Now I want to say something about the 
relationship of an employe to his company 
and to his fellow employes. Obviously this 
is a subject which must be discussed with 
great care in order that unwarranted con- 
clusions or implications may be avoided. 
Since the world began, with some excep- 
tions in agriculture and hunting, the ma- 
jority of the people have depended upon 








Cashing in on Reputation for 
Integrity. 

Around 40 is the time when reputa- 
tion begins to count. Between 30 and 
40 a man builds his reputation for in- 
tegrity, but it is seldom until he is past 
40 that he begins, so to speak, to cash 
in on his reputation.— August Heckscher. 








somebody else to tell them what to do in 
order to live. First, it was owner and 
servant; later it became master and ser- 
vant. With the gradual evolution of the 
social system it has become, generally 
speaking, and as a legal designation, em- 
ployer and employe. 

Now that does not quite satisfy us in 
the telephone organization. It does not 
give the answer as we see it. We, in the 
telephone business, are all workers in the 
industry. That the work may be coordi- 
nated and go on in the smoothest way with 
the least friction, some people who have 
shown executive ability—ability to teach 
and guide—have been selected to manage 
the business; that is, they have been se- 
lected to direct the efforts of those who 
are perhaps more skillful than the execu- 
tives themselves in the specific perform- 
ance of their particular functions. 

Telephone Management. 

The telephone organization is divided into 
two groups, one of which is known as 
management. There is no difference be- 
tween these two groups, except that the 
management group has been selected to 
direct. The relationship between workers 
in the two groups does not change except, 
of course, in the respective duties. 

The man in the management is delegated 
duties which make him responsible for lay- 
ing out work for the other man and to 
train, help and stimulate him in that work. 
Everyone is a part of the outfit and should 
feel that he is responsible for the results 
obtained by the outfit as a whole. 

Some years ago in our own organization 
we initiated what was known as the “pink 
ticket” plan. Every employe carried a little 
pad of pink ticket forms. Whenever in the 
course of his contacts with the public he 
received a complaint, a suggestion or a 


comment, he pulled out this pink ticket, 
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entered the name of the person making the 
complaint, suggestion or comment, with its 
nature, and forwarded it to his immediate 
superior. 

In the case of a complaint, the matter 
was looked into immediately and cared for, 
and the subscriber was notified, reference 
being made in the notification of the name 
of the employe who turned in the pink 
ticket. 

The first idea behind the pink ticket plan 
was to imbue all employes with the idea 
that the tickets should be the medium by 
which every complaint that came to an em- 
ploye might be brought promptly to the 
attention of the company. The second idea 
back of the plan was to show the public 
that every employe has the customers’ in- 
terests at heart and is anxious to see that 
he is entirely satisfied with his ‘service. 

This plan worked remarkably well and 
the results which we obtained were phe- 
nomenal. I think it had a lasting result 
because, in general, our employes feel that 
their interests and those of the company 
are identical—that it is just as necessary 
for them to satisiy a subscriber on a com- 
plaint as it would be to satisfy a neighbor 
on a personal complaint. 

The thought I am trying to express is 
that all employes of the company should 
think of it as “our company.” In other 
words, we should develop a company con- 
sciousness. We should feel that as individ- 
uals we are not only a part of the company 
but that we have a personal interest in it. 
We should think of it as our company just 
as we think of our family or our home, 
and that we are operating our telephone 
plant for the purpose of supplying a public 
service in a manner which will please those 
we serve. 

A few years ago | had the opportunity 
to visit the plant of a large concern man- 
ufacturing electric meters. During the 
course of the visit I ran across a workman 
with whom I was acquainted. In answer 
to my question regarding the nature of his 
work, he informed me that he was “mak- 
ing the best electric meter in the world.” 
This, to my way of thinking, illustrates the 
ideal attitude. Certainly his interest in 
his job was a credit both to himself and to 
the company for which he was working and 
I imagine both have received ample reward. 
He believed in his work, he believed in his 
product, and he believed in his company. 

Many of you have, no doubt, heard the 
story of the three workmen who were cut- 
ting stone along the street in one of our 
cities. They were apparently doing exactly 
the same thing in the same way. A passer- 
by stcpped and asked the first workman: 
“What are you doing that for?” 

“IT am doing it for $4.50 a day,” the 
workman answered. 

Then the inquirer passed to the second 
workman, “What are you doing that for?” 
he asked. 

“IT am finishing off this stone so as t 
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make it good and smooth,” was the reply. 

Then the man approached the third work- 
man, “What are you doing that for?” he 
asked; and the reply came, “I am_ build- 
ing a cathedral.” 

So it is with us. Whether we be mak- 
ing a connection at the switchboard or 
digging a hole or stringing a drop or col- 
lecting a bill, we are building a great 
public service. 

Our Part in Company Routine. 

We should have the consciousness that 
we are all a part of the company, accepting 
our full share of respcnsibility for its 
policies, its methods, its plans and its pur- 
poses. We should also be in a position to 
justify these policies, rules and methods 
when necessary. If from a lack of specific 
information we are unable to make a sat- 
isfactory explanation of scme point, we 
should admit it, find the facts and then 
make an opportunity to inform the ques- 
tioner. 

There is a good reason behind every 
method employed, every rule in effect. If 
we are asked why our company does this 
or that and we do not happen to know, we 
should reply something like this: 

“Well, I don't know just why we are 
doing it, but I'll find out and let you know. 
I do know, however, that all of our prac- 
tices are founded on good grounds. We 
may make some mistakes but what we do 
is based upon principles which we believe 
will safeguard the service to you, and upon 
principles of economy and efficiency which 
will give you service of the greatest effi- 
ciency and at the greatest economy. When 
I get the answer to this particular question 
| am confident you will agree with me.” 

In addition to the fine policy which is 
back of all of our methods and our actions, 
we have the intangible motive called the 
“spirit of service.” This is found every- 
where in the telephone organization. Lis- 
ten to a group of executives, operators, re- 
pairmen or any other group of telephone 
people, and what do you generally hear? A 
discussion of one phase or another of the 
business—all tending towards improvements 
that will benetit the user. Notice a tele- 
phone employe in the midst of a group 
and see how he hastens to explain the 
company’s attitude and its methods when- 
ever a comment is heard. 

As a group we are proud of our high 
reputation. Why? Simply because we be- 
lieve in our policy and we know that we 
ire earnestly trying to carry on. 

The Spirit of Service. 

All through the interesting history of 

mmunication through the ages—through 
the history of the Greek runners, the Af- 
‘ican savage with his war drum and the 
\merican Indian with his smoke signals, 
hrough the fascinating adventures of the 

irly post riders—runs the ‘one thought: 
the message must go through.” 

This same spirit is kept alive today in 

American telephone system. It is the 
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Possible Improvement of Tele- 


phone Service. 

Thirty years ago tke layman consid- 
ered the telephone service wonderful, 
and today he cannot see how it can be 
improved, but we are no nearer the ideal 
of perfection than we were at that time. 

There are three fields in which we 
strive for improvement: First, perfec- 
tion in talking and hearing; second, 
speed and accuracy in connections, and, 
third, less cost with equal or better effi- 
ciency. 

I cannot see the end in either improve- 
ment or in volume of traffic, but there is 
no doubt about the progress to be made 
in both. The number of telephones some 
day will be doubled, and the greater the 
volume the less the cost.—Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett, president, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 





spirit which after a short period of employ- 
ment becomes second nature to a telephone 
employe; it is traditional in our service. 
It is kept alive in many ways, not the least 
of which you find in the many reports of 
devotion to duty and heroism in times of 
trouble and distress. 

Everyone feels a thrill of pride in the 
performance of the telephone employes to 
whom I just referred—the operator who 
stayed at the switchboard when the flood 
was coming and who notified the inhabi- 
tants and saved many lives, the operators 
who discovered the fire and stayed at the 
board until those in the building were no- 
tified, and the clerk who aided the timid 
woman in placing her long distance call. 
Many reports of this kind come to me, and 
each one of them makes me more and more 
proud of the fact that I am one of such an 
organization. 

Now these things are all done because 
of the desire to supply the kind of service 
the public will appreciate. They are not 
done in the hope of monetary remuneration 
or because they are a normal part of the 
job. Such services cannot be obtained for 
hire or reward. To me, they are just some 
of the many instances that might be cited 
which build up between us an opportunity 
of cooperation and friendliness and make 
our organization the outstanding one in the 
world. 

Now a word about our future. The 
telephone business, as an industry, is com- 
paratively young, yet during its short life 
it has become one of the most necessary 
services to modern business and social life. 
Its growth has been most interesting. 

Dr. Bell’s first telephone was a piece of 
rather crude apparatus contrasted with the 
finished instrument of today and its oper- 
ation was looked upon with suspicion by 
some as being akin to witchcraft. The in- 
ventor, however, at that time already had 
in mind the idea of communicating by 
word of mouth from a number of places in 
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a city; and he even went so far as to be- 
lieve that some time we might be able to 
communicate from one city to another. 

In a document written in Kensington, 
England, in 1878, in an effort to awaken the 
interest of a group of business men in 
promoting the use of the telephone, he 
wrote: 

“It is conceivable that cables for tele- 
phone wires could be laid under ground 
or suspended overhead, communicating by 
branch wires with private dwellings, coun- 
try houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., etc., 
uniting them through the main cable with 
a central office where the wires could be 
connected as desired, establishing direct 
communication between any two places in 
the city. Such a plan as this, though im- 
practicable at the present moment, will, | 
firmly believe, be the outcome of the intro- 
duction of the telephone to the public. 
Not only so, but I believe, in the future, 
wires will unite the head offices of the 
telephone companies in different cities and 
a man in one part of the country may com- 
municate by word of mouth with another 
in a distant place. 

I am aware that such ideas may appear 
to you Utopian and out of place, for we 
are met together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing not the future of the telephone but 
its present, Believing, however, as I do 
that such a scheme will be the ultimate 
result of the introduction of the telephone 
to the public, I will impress upon you the 
advisability of keeping this end in view 
that all present arrangements of the tele- 
phone may be eventually realized in this 
grand system.” 


This was written by the inventor of the 
telephone only 55 years ago. Today we 
transmit the spoken word to practically all 
parts of the world; to ships at sea; to sub- 
marines under the sea; to airplanes aloft 
and to miners under the ground. This 
world would be a very difficult place with- 
out the telephone, which has become such a 
part of our daily life that we use it as a 
matter of ‘course, just as we get up in the 
morning and eat our breakfast. 

If an attempt were made to picture the 
telephone business 20 years from today, the 
picture would probably sound just* as 
strange as did Dr. Bell’s prophecy in 1878. 
While the progress we have made is phe- 
nomenal, the limits have by no means been 
reached. Energetic, trained minds are hard 
at work on the problems involved in fur- 
ther extensions of the scope of the service 
and further refinements in its operation. 
Above all the study of everyone in the 
telephone industry is being directed to mak 
ing it more and more useful. 

The telephone business is built on a 
sound foundation. The service is a ne- 
cessity in modern life. Its value will in- 
I think that 
we can congratulate ourselves on being 
identified with a public service with such 
a prospect, backed as it is by such a busi- 
ness policy. 


crease, its uses will multiply. 


I know of no organization in 
which there are higher ideals and in which 
there are brighter prospects for the young 
person who enters its service. And as the 
years go on I believe that these prospects 
will become even greater. 











Rural Telephones in Western Australia 


Farmer's Exchange Formed in Western Australia Only When Sufficient Num- 
ber of Subscribers Request It—Official From Telephone Department Helps 
Map Out Route of Lines—Telephone Rentals—Construction Difficulties 


In the larger country districts in western 
Australia a network of telephone lines has 
been installed, and it is nothing more than 
the city reproduced on a smaller scale, all 
magneto. The farmer’s exchange, however, 
is a place where there is a small settlement 
and there is sufficient inducement to justify 
the installation of a telephone exchange; in 
other words, a sufficient number of persons 
prepared to become subscribers. 

The first step in establishing an exchange 
is for the promoter to hold a local meeting 
of those interested and forward a request 
to the telephone department for facilities. 


By Walter Buchler 


extent of 60 chains on new poles and exist- 
ing poles to any distance within reason— 
five or six miles. The department builds 
lines on the roads and confines construction 
to the public roads. From that point sub- 
scribers build their own lines privately un- 
der conditions set out on special forms 
issued to them. 

They put up their own poles and wires, 
using suitable timber with ordinary sup- 
ports. Various belts of country in western 
Australia have different kinds of timbers, 
but as a rule the subscribers are recom- 


mended to use white Jarra or Jam as the 








A Village Homestead Near Brunswick 


The commercial officer then makes an ap- 
pointment and a meeting of intending sub- 
scribers is arranged. He spends a day in- 
specting the locality and the proposed route 
which is determined upon with a view to 
economy in construction and also to proba- 
ble subscribers to be picked up en route. 
Often by diverting the line it is possible to 
serve a greater number of subscribers than 
by following the shortest course. 

While the official is in the locality, intend- 
ing subscribers invariably provide him with 
transport and entertain him. A meeting is 
held, usually at night, and he carefully ex- 
plains the conditions to all those present. 
Everything been satisfactorily 
agreed upon, construction begins. 

An unmarked map of the district, pre- 
pared beforehand, is marked with the pro- 
posed line, terminating at suitable exchange 
These usually consist of a suit- 
farmhouse close to the road where 
tenure is assured and, preferably, where 
single daughters form the family, as they 
usually attend to the switchboard. Subject 
to sufficient support, further exchanges are 
established. 

Each subscriber is entitled to construction 


having 


premises. 
able 


equal to 60 chains of new pole route, which 
means that the department builds to the 





in the Southwest of Western Australia. 


most resistant to white ants. They are also 
recommended to bark and char the butts 
for the same reason. Also a particularly 
good method is to treat the butts with 
waste sump oil from motor cars. 

Metal poles are only used where the tele- 
phone department does all the construction. 
Up in the northwest or western Australia, 
all of the department’s construction is on 
iron poles on account of the tremendous 
damage done by white ants. 

The wires and other materials required 
for the line the subscriber buys at hard- 
ware stores where he can get them very 
cheaply. For instance, a small swan-neck 
insulator, Sydney, can be pur- 
chased at the approximate cost of six pence. 
Ordinary fencing wire, No. 10 or No. 12 
gauge, G. I. and soft—this being insisted 
on—is used and all joints must be soldered. 

In good sinking country, three men will 
put up a mile a day of 25 to 26 poles to the 
mile. All maintenance and repairs on these 
sections of the line which fall to their own 
construction, have to be done by the sub- 
scribers themselves. They generally con- 
sist of loose joints, due to bad soldering 
or bad spacing through not following in- 
structions clearly and simply given in book- 
lets the administration; or 
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made in 


issued by 


through breakages due to broken limbs of 
trees falling on the line in forest country. 

At one time the natives (aborigines) in 
the northwest used to steal the copper wire 
and use it for making into bracelets, ank- 
lets, bands, etc., but this never happens 
now. Where the wires follow the coast. 
their life is shortened considerably, due to 
sea-mists creating an erosion and corrosion, 
which eats into the metal. 

A great source of trouble in the north 
are the crows’ nests and gangs of men 
equipped with long poles have to be sent 
out to poke them down. Frequently crows 
pick up bits of wire to use in making their 
nests and so create short circuits. It is dii- 
ficult to locate the cause in these cases. 

The line foreman employs native assist- 
ants who generally have no special experi- 
ence. Where the land is of a desert nature 
and there is no timber, no difficulties are 
experienced in construction ; but where hur- 
ricanes or floods occur, work proceeds 
under great difficulties. 

The Australian maintenance engineer is 
an exceedingly hardy man, who will swim 
rivers, ride miles on horseback, and go to 
all limits to restore communication as soon 
as possible. He is given a good district 
allowance besides salary, as well as a camp- 
ing allowance of 3 shillings 6 pence a day 
while away from his station. 

The telephone line from north to south 
is 1,500 miles in length, and every 150 
miles a department officer is stationed. He 
may be a telegraph officer also or post- 
master with a number of assistants and 
linemen. 

Rentals are based on the radial distance, 
and the rent for a farmer’s exchange is 
£3 a year for the first two miles and 7 
shillings 6 pence for each quarter mile 
beyond two miles; where a private line 
comes in, a shilling license fee is charged: 
The department supplies the extra tele- 
phones to a total number of six at an addi- 
tional cost of £1-1-0 for each point. 

The main subscriber is responsible for 
all payments to the department on behalf 
of all the other subscribers; the rates being 
so low and conditions so favorable, the de- 
partment cannot afford to do otherwise. 
Although there has been endless discussion 
over this question, there has been no real 
trouble anywhere. The subscribers divide 
by mutual arrangement the total annual 
charges. 

Where no department poles are available, 
a subscriber is permitted to build his own 
pole line and wires up to the nearest ex- 
change, and obtains service for £1-1-0 per 
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annum. In the case of a man leaving his 
premises, if under arrangement he is fol- 
lowed up and required to pay the balance 
due under his contract, and the exchange 
service is made available for the next 
tenant. 

The sons of farmers—and for that mat- 
ter the daughters, too—are highly intelli- 
gent young people, and the sons are natural 
mechanics, possessing a great deal of initia- 
tive. A farmer seldom experiences diffi- 
culty in erecting his own poles and wires, 
thanks to his initiative and intelligence and 
to the guidance given in the excellent book- 
lets issued to him by the telephone service. 

The farmer’s exchange consists of an 
ordinary magneto switchboard and_ the 
farmer-manager is paid from £1 to £5 a 
year, according to the number of subscrib- 
ers’ lines connected, £1 being for one to 
five and £5 for over 40. These rates are 
based upon 37 hours’ service per week. 
For lesser hours, the rates are reduced 
according to the hours of service actually 
provided. 

The revenue accruing to the department 
irom these farmers’ exchanges ranges 
from £10 to £150 a year. Trunk line 
calls form most of it, these being charged 
at scale rates. The farmer has need of 
trunk calls to sell his wheat, to order ma- 
chine parts, to order trucks for his stock; 
and then there are social calls for arrang- 
ing parties, tennis afternoons, etc. Accounts 
are paid half-yearly. 

The telephone department's lines are reg- 
ularly tested and inspected; and the depart- 
ment has access to private lines, too, in case 
of trouble. The poles are generally built 
along the road by which the farmers reach 
the shopping centers; and the farmers, as 
they motor or drive in their horse carts, 
just look at the lines as they go along. 


First Telephones and Telephone 
Exchanges in Wisconsin. 

The first telephone to be put into prac- 
tical use in the state of Wisconsin is said 
to have been installed at Appleton in 1876 
by Alfred Galpin, who had become inter- 
ested in the invention while on a visit to 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
where Alexander Graham Bell demonstrated 
his discovery. 
mercial 


That was before a com- 
switchboard had been invented, 
however, so that the only value of the 
telephone in those very early days was 
as a single private connection between two 
separated places. 

The first telephone exchange in Wiscon- 
sin is credited to Neenah in November, 
1878. Early in 1879, exchanges were es- 
tablished both in Milwaukee and in Apple- 
ton. The first toll line in the state was 
constructed between Milwaukee and Ra- 
cine. In 1882, the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. came into existence. 

in Milwaukee one of the earliest sub- 
Scr bers for telephone service was the city 
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hall, and the office of the mayor was con- 
nected with the fire department and the 
police department. 

Platteville, Wis., boasts of the fact that 
the first person to speak over a telephone 
line in that place was the President of the 
United States, General U. S. Grant. 


Canadian Telephone Statistics for 
1931; Slight Decreases Shown. 
Total number of telephones in use in 

Canada at the end of 1931 was 1,364,200, 
or 38,661 fewer than in 1930, marking the 
first time on record that the number of 
instruments showed a decrease. The aver- 
age number of telephones per 100 popula- 
tion was 13.15 as against 13.78 in 1929, the 
peak year. United States is the only coun- 
try with a greater density of instruments. 


— 
on 


Total investments amounted to $333,- 
055,119, or approximately $32 per capita. 
Net income was $6,739,564, as compared 
with $7,534,119 in 1930. The estimated total 
of all conversations was 2,565,641,000 as 
compared with 2,626,753,000 in 1930. The 
total wire mileage was 4,985,076 at the end 
of 1931 and 4,790,224 in 1930. 


Bell System Overseas Telephone 


Service Extended to Colombia. 
Another voice bridge was thrown across 
the Caribbean Sea on December 22 with 
the opening of telephone service to Colom- 
bia. The telephone channel is formed by 
a short-wave radio circuit between stations 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at Miami, Fla., and Compania Tele- 
fonica Central at Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Definition of a Contract Call—There Are Three Classes of 
Contract Calls—Short-Period Talking Service—Public News 
Telephone Service and Full-Talking Service—Series No. 81 


By 


Mrs. MAyME WorkKMAN, 


Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


In question No. 5 we have the query, 
“How long should a distant operator re- 
quest an inward operator to hold a number 
before establishing a contract call?” As 
many of the operators in the smaller ex- 
changes are not familiar with the routine 
for handling contract calls, it might be well 
to outline the practices set up for handling 
traffic of this kind. 

A contract call results from an agree- 
ment between customers and the telephone 
company whereby the company agrees to 
establish connections between designated 
places at specific times and for specified 
periods. There are three classes of con- 
tract service given, as follows: 

Short-Period Talking Service (SPT): 
This class of service requires that a con- 
nection be established for one or more 
periods, either daily or on specified days. 
Unused time in one period cannot be ap- 
plied to offset 
period. 

Public News Telephone Service (PNT): 
This class of service is furnished only io 
the press (news service companies) and 
requires that a connection be established 
for one, two, or three periods daily. 

Full Talking Service (FT): This class 
of service requires that a circuit be fur- 
nished between designated places for one 
continuous period, usually from 8:00 a. m. 
to 6:00 p. m., daily. As a rule the circuit 
is arranged so that the subscribers are able 
to ring each other direct and no operating 
is required. 


the overtime of another 


However, in some cases, the circuit ter- 
minates at one end at the toll board where 
hoth local and toll connections are estab- 
lished upon request of the contract sub- 
scriber. This position can be reached by 
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local customers who wish to talk with the 

contract subscriber, by calling a listed num- 

ber. The work performed by the operator 
at the position at which the circuit termi- 
nates is similar to that of a P.B.X. operator. 

The shifting of periods on contract calls 
is not permitted without authorization by 
the commercial department. 

Contract calls are handled at the point- 
to-point position at which delayed calls 
to the called point are handled or at a 
position locally designated, and are han- 
dled in general in the manner provided for 
regular calls with the exception of a few 
modifications. 

In answer to question No. 5: “The OTC 
operator’s instructions do not give a spe- 
cific time for holding a number at the dis- 
tant point when completing a contract call.” 
However, the OTC operator should be 
careful not to start work on the call so far 
in advance of the contract time that it will 
result in a wasteful holding of circuits. 

There will be more information on han- 
dling contract calls in next week's series 
of questions and answers. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. How should the federal tax be desig- 

nated on the ticket? 

2. Which gives the more rapid service, to 
answer with, “Number, please?” and re- 
peat the number, or say, “Thank you”? 
How should collect 
calls be handled? 
What is a “terminal repeater” ? 

How long should a distant operator re 

quest an inward operator to hold a 

number before establishing a contract 

call? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 30. 


station-to-station 


on 














Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





“IT Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLAIn. 

I wonder why so many telephone com- 
panies will permit advertising signs to be 
placed on their poles ? 

While this nuisance today is not as great 
as formerly, it is still practiced to a great 
extent in many localities. 

In the old days many linemen were se- 
verely injured on signs which were nailed 
to poles they were required to climb. I have 
seen poles so full of tacks that it was 
almost impossible to find a clear spot within 











Signs on Pole Which Make It Difficult and 
Dangerous for Linemen to Climb. 


reach of the ground to stick a climber. 
The tin sign, at one time so commonly used 
by patent medicine concerns, was a terrible 
thing and caused severe injury to many a 
Man. 

While signs on poles today are not, as a 
rule, numerous they are still a hazard to 
linemen in many localities. Just the other 
day I saw a new creosoted, stepped ter- 
minal pole plastered with signs, which | 
considered a disgrace as well as a real dan- 
eer to the linemen who must climb it. 

Some states have passed laws prchibiting 
the erection of advertising signs along their 
public highways. When this law becomes 
national, as no doubt it will in time, it will 
be a boon to all telephone companies and a 
godsend to all men who climb poles for a 
living. 


“Aerial Subway” Is Put Under- 


ground Once More. 

New Jersey’s unique “aerial subway” has 
been placed underground. This subway is 
one of the most important telephone cable 
routes in the state, as it carries the main 


underground cables joining New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Originally it was entirely subterranean, 
but about 15 years ago it “came up for air” 
at a spot in the vicinity of Woodbridge. 
m.. 3s 
mining operations. 

During the year 1917 a valuable clay bank 
was discovered where the telephone cables 
were buried in their conduit. 
was granted for digging out the clay. It 
was not long before the digging had ex- 
posed to the elements the conduit contain- 
ing the cables. Because the digging opera- 
tions were to continue, it was found im- 
possible to support the exposed conduit 
from the ground beneath. Accordingly, it 
became necessary to build a suspension 
bridge to maintain it. 

Now, the cables are being reburied, this 
move being caused by the rebuilding of an 
old road. Since the “aerial subway” was 
first constructed, four new cables have 
been added, making seven large cables in 
all, which have now been buried. 


which had been exposed by clay 


Permissicn 


Improve Quality of Your Work by 
Doing Every Part of It Safely. 
By JAKkre, THe LINEMAN, 

Mornin’, buddies! How are all of you 
feelin’ today? Shucks, I feel as though I 
could perty nigh reset a fifty-footer all 
by my lonesome, an’ I hope that each one 
of you fellers feel the same way. 

Last night I was readin’ about a feller 
named George Ballinger, who once said: 
“How much easier our work would be if 
we put forth as much effort trying to im- 
prove the quality of it as most of us do 
trying to find excuses for not properly at- 
tending to it.” 

I sorta believe Ballinger hit the nail on 
the head when he wrote that bit of phil- 
osophy. Did any of you ever “set in” on 
an accident investigation committee, an’ 
hear some of the absurd excuses given for 
the accidents ? 

I've been in on quite a few an’ I’ve heard 
a number of excuses, which absolutely 
failed to ring the bell. Some of these ex- 
cuses were: I forgot; I didn’t have time: 
it slipped my mind; we all make mistakes ; 
no one every showed me how to do it; I’ve 
always had a lot of hard luck; I didn't 
it was too diffi- 
cult a job; that’s the way it has always 


understand instructions ; 


been done; and I haven't had much ex- 
perience. , 

Fellers who give such excuses for an 
accident are trying to shield themselves. 
But they are really admitting that they are 
the causes of the accidents. Buddies, if 
any of you ever have an accident, don’t 
beat around the bush an’ give a lot of 
weak excuses that aren’t worth the time 
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an’ effort required to think them up. Al- 

ways give the complete facts of the acci- 

dent an’ you'll be doing yourself a favor. 

However, let's not have any accidents 
an’ then we won't have any explainin’ to 
do. Put forth extra effort to improve the 
quality of your work an’ you'll also put 
forth extra effort to do it safely, for 
Safety and Quality go hand in hand. 

Some time ago a buddy wrote in and 
asked me to pass out some more first-aid 
signals, an’ it ‘pears to me that there’s no 
better time to start than today. 

Everybody settin’ comfortable? O. K. 
Hitch onto each point for it’s a good idea 
to know what to do until the doctor comes 
as such knowledge may save the under- 
taker a trip. Our first signal is: 
Frequently a person has a convulsion 

and the people who are with him gen- 

erally don’t know what to do. The 
treatment for adults is as follows: 

Place the patient with his back on 

the floor; loosen the clothing: elevate 

the head; place a wedge between the 
teeth so that the patient cannot bite 
his tongue; surround the body with 
hot water bottles; see that the patient 
gets plenty of fresh air, and send for 

a doctor. 

In spite of warnings and precautions, 
people are frequently being burned by 
strong acids. For treating acid burns, 
wash the burn thoroughly. Apply 
either lime water or a paste made of 
baking soda and water to the burn. 
If acid has entered the eyes, wash the 
eyes with water and then with lime 
water. After treating as described, 
treat the injury as any ordinary burn 
by applying vaseline, olive oil or fresh 
lard; cover with a cloth and put ona 
light bandage to hold the dressing in 
place. 

Remember the many times that you had 
an earache when you were a kid? 
Here’re a few good treatments for ear- 
ache which we should become familiar 
with: Place a hot water bottle on the 
face, covering the ear, or wring cloths 
out in hot water and place them on 
the ear. Heat olive oil or sweet oil 
and put a few drops in the ear. If 
the pain does not stop in a few hours 
call a doctor. 

Severe nose-bleed needs prompt and 
efficient treatment if the loss of blood 
is to be stopped. Place the patient 
in a chair, allowing his head to hang 
backward. Apply cold cloths to the 
back of his neck. If the bleeding 
continues prepare a solution contain- 
ing one teaspoonful of salt and a cup 
of water and allow the patient to snuff 
this solution up his nose. If bleeding 
still continues shove a plug of cotton 
into the nostril from which the blood 
is flowing and send for a doctor. 

Telephone workers, after being exposed 
to cold rain, sleet or snow, are often 
chilled. The lips become blue and the 
teeth chatter. A person suffering from 
a chill from exposure should be put 
in a warm bed. His limbs and body 
should be rubbed and a hot drink o! 
tea, coffee, milk or lemonade shoula 
be given to him. 
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January 14, 1933. 


Apoplexy often comes on a person sud- 
denly and should be treated as fol- 
lows: Send for a doctor. Place pa- 
tient in lying-down position with his 
head raised. Apply cold cloths or ice 
to the head and hot water bottles to 
the limbs. 

In times like these, suicides are common 
occurrences and carbolic acid is one 
poison which is often used. In view 
of this fact we should all become 
familiar with the treatment for car- 
bolic acid poisoning: Give the patient 
two tablespoonfuls of epsom salts in 
a little water. Rinse the patient’s 
mouth with lime water. Give the vic- 
tim three or four raw eggs. Keep him 
warm. Treat the burns of the skin 
from the acid with ammonia and then 
treat like any other burn. 

Don’t forget that first aid treatment 
does not take the place of a doctor. 
In all severe cases treat the patient to 
the best of your ability, so that you 
may turn over to the doctor a patient 
who has suffered less pain and less shock 
to his system. 


There you be, buddies, an’ I hope those 
few signals will stick with you, fer there’s 
no tellin’ when you may be called upon to 
use them. 

The other evenin’ a little 11-year-old 
school girl was killed by an automobile. 
But the fault was not the driver’s fer the 
little girl deliberately ran across the street 
in front of the approaching car. The driver 
of the car did everything he could to avoid 
hitting her, but before he could stop the 
little girl had been struck. 

Buddies, I’ve see kids playin’ in the 
street, utterly ignorin’ the cars, seemingly 
thinkin’ that the driver should look out fer 
them. Such an attitude among children 
must be stopped. But the only way in 
which it can be stopped is for parents to 
impress upon their children’s minds the 
fact that the street is no place to play. Be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 children are killed 
annually by drivers who could not avoid 
hitting them. Don’t let your child be 
among that total fer this year. Explain 
the dangers to him or her an’ I'll betcha 
a two-cent stogie that the other kids in 
the neighborhood will also be warned. A 
few moments’ explainin’ the dangers are 
a lot better than losin’ your child. 

Well, I’ll be ramblin’! See you Satur- 
day. Until then remember this equation: 

“Safe-workers and cooperation = no- 
accident record.” 


Looking Into the Past; Duct 
Splices and Manhole Sizes. 
By THe Op Case SPLIcER. 

Recently I spent a very enjoyable after- 
noon prowling through the old engineering 
hles of a friendly telephone company. 
Those dog-eared, yellow documents—writ- 
ten mostly in beautiful long-hand before 
the mechanical age of typewriters and be- 
tore writing with pen and ink was a lost 
art—revealed to me many of the struggles 
0: the hardy telephone men who have 
passed this way before us. Their mistakes 
were numerous and costly, but they held on 
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and reached their goal ; and we, of the pres- 
ent age, are reaping the benefits. 

Those old documents revealed an argu- 
ment which lasted several years, as to 
whether lead cables should be spliced in a 
duct line between manholes or not. One 
engineer stated that he objected to the re- 
duction of a cable from 50 to 25 pairs be- 
tween manholes, as it made the clearing of 
trouble most difficult. He advocated that 
only cables of equal size should be spliced 
together in a duct. 

Another report stated that the practice 
of splicing cables in ducts was satisfactory, 
except for the fact that later when it be- 
came necessary to pull a second cable into 
the same duct, trouble was likely to be 
caused as the sleeve would tend to block 
the duct. 

This old argument is rather amusing to 
us of the present generation, for we would 
not think of pulling two cables into one 
duct or making an ordinary sleeve splice in 
a duct line. There is an approved method of 
making a duct splice, which is sometimes 
used, but it is extra long and the sleeve is 
only slightly larger than the cable. The 
ends of the sleeve and the cable are beaten 
down so that the wipe makes only a slight 
bulge. 


Large cables &at the present time can be 
purchased in suitable lengths so as to reach 
between two manholes, which makes duct 
splices generally unnecessary. Spare ducts 
are also usually provided so that a second 
cable can be pulled in an individual duct, 
should additional capacity be needed on a 
main cable run. 


With the present low prices of cable, a 
large enough size can be used on all main 
runs so that an increase in capacity during 
the normal life of the cable plant is gen- 
erally not necessary. My experience has 
always been that more money is wasted by 
using cables too small rather than too large. 

The size to construct manholes was also 
a bone of contention among telephone men; 
individual ideas were generally carried out. 
Some manholes were as large as farm cel- 
lars, while others were so small that a man 
would have to stand on his head to make a 
splice in one. While cables have increased 
in size, they are better constructed and 
with a tight core are easier to dress and 
form in place. Modern methods of rack- 
ing cables in manholes, and tools for bend- 
ing and forming also have eliminated the 
necessity of extra large manholes except 
in special cases. 

At the present time, four-foct or six-foot 
manholes are considered adequate for gen- 
eral purposes by the average telephone 
company. Some companies make use of 
pull-boxes, usually about 22 ins. by 40 ins., 
which I consider adequate for laterals and 
much cheaper than standard manholes. 

There was at one time a lot of argument 
as to whether manholes should be con- 
structed of brick or concrete. Concrete is 
most generally used today, although brick 
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has its advantages and is still used in some 
localities. 

Sectional steel manhole forms have done 
much to promote concrete manholes, for 
they eliminate much of the labor and cost 
of construction and make a real job pos- 
sible. These forms are provided with a 
feature which permits the installation of 
concrete inserts so that cable racks can be 
mounted later without driling of the con- 
crete. This feature provides a uniform 
racking arrangement. 

The telephone world, from a mechanical 
angle, is surely enjoying a new deal today. 
Now if something would just happen to 
bring back those lost stations, everything 
would be all rosy again. 


Dog Bite Ruins Five Telephone 
Poles in Maine. 

An innocent bystander and uncomplain- 
ing sufferer is the telephone pole, says a 
writer in Telephone Topics. He stands in 
his hole by the side of the road and takes 
what comes, be it a fierce blast from the 
north, a careening motor car, the boring of 
a bug at his feet, or just plain old age. 

Add now to these hazards, dog bite. 

Five poles have just been replaced in 
South Auburn, Me., because of a certain 
canine of the neighborhood whose predi- 
lection for that kind of fare developed in 
him the habit of gouging holes in poles. 
There were cavities and tooth marks near 
the ground and up as high as one’s chin, 
showing the range on the poles over which 
this dog did his chewing. 

According to Bill Hardy of Portland, 
who says that the dog is now dead and, 
therefore, cannot be quoted, the animal was 
accustomed to place his ear to a pole and, 
after listening to the hum of the wires, 
to begin an assault on the pole that eventu- 
ally meant the life of the five poles. 

Finally the pole bases were screened to 
prevent further depredations by this dog. 


Lincoln, Neb., Company Pays Re- 
ward Offered for Wire Thieves. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

Lincoln, Neb., has paid a regard of $250 
offered some years ago for information 
that would lead to the arrest and conviction 
of wire thieves in southeastern Nebraska. 
There thousands of pounds of copper wire, 
over a period of several months, had been 
stolen and a great deal of inconvenience 
was caused to subscribers whose wire con- 
nections had been rolled up, taken away 
and sold. 

Last March the police and railroad de- 
tectives had a fight with copper thieves 
near Salem, Neb., in which B. J. Kelly, 
one of the Missouri Pacific railroad offi- 
cers, was killed. Since then his murderer 
has been run down and several of his ac- 
complices arrested. 

At the request of the other officers, the 
Lincoln company’s check was sent to Mr. 
Kelly’s widow. Since the shooting affray 
there have been no wire raids by thieves. 





Telephone News From Foreign Lands 


Long Distance Line Between Hong Kong and Shanghai Discussed— Telephone 


Development in Palestine—Japan Contemplates Development of System 
of International Radio-Telephony—New Service on German Railroad 


Hong Kong-Shanghai Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Discussed. 

Following the completion of the Hong 
Kong-Canton telephone line in 1931 and its 
successful operation, Chinese merchants in 
Hong Kong have been enthusiastic about 
the possibility of a Hong Kong-Shanghai 
line, according to David M. Maynard, 
United States Assistant Trade Commission- 
er, at Hong Kong, China. 

An official of the Chamber of Commerce 
was appointed to take the matter up with 
the Hong Kong Telephone Co., which re- 
plied to the effect that it believes the scheme 
of an underground cable to be too expen- 
sive, both in installation cost and mainte- 
nance, to be considered in the near future. 

It was pointed out that the cable re- 
quired would be 800 miles in length, large 
portions of which would have to be laid 
through territory where for the present no 
telephone systems are in operation. 

The alternative would be a wireless tele- 
phone, it was stated, but the concession for 
a broadcasting station for wireless tele- 
phoning has been granted to the Imperial 
& International Communications Ltd. A\l- 
though it is known that this British com- 
pany has considered the matter of a Hong 
Kong-Shanghai service, no plans have been 
announced or active construction com- 
menced. 

It is worthy of note, however, that the 
successful completion and operation of a 
relatively short line from Hong Kong to 
Canton has stimulated so much interest 
among Chinese merchants in long distance 
communication. 


Trans-Desert Telephone Line Be- 
tween Palestine and Iraq. 

Palestine and Iraq are to enjoy the 
benefits of telephone connections as the 
result of negotiations which are proceed- 
ing in London between the Iraq govern- 
ment and the Iraq Petroleum Co., accord- 
ing to a recent report by United States 
Commercial Attache George Lewis Jones, 
of Cairo, Egypt. The telephone wires are 
to follow the course of the oil pipe line 
now under construction between Haifa, 
Palestine and Baiji and Kirkuk in Iraq. 
The company will benefit by the telephone 
since leaks will be more speedily attended 
to and a trunk service will be available to 
the citizens of Iraq. 

Details of the arrangements made by 
the company with the Iraq government 
have not been disclosed, but it is under- 
stood that the company is to supply all 
the apparatus and material needed and 
pay for the erection of the line. 


Connec- 





tions to the line from the principal centers 
in Iraq will be made by the Iraq Posts & 
Telegraph Department, and it is believed 
that the latter will pay the company a 
rental for each trunk connection with 
Trans-Jordania or Palestine. 

It is said that Iraq has made remarkable 
progress during the past few years in its 
internal communications and that a com- 
pletely automatic system of the latest type 
has been installed at Basrah. There are 
long-distance connections available between 
Baghdad, Basrah, Mosul, Kirkuk, and 
other towns. 


Japan to Develop System of Inter- 
national Radio-Telephony. 

According to press reports, the Japanese 
Ministry of Communications has granted 
a franchise to the International Wireless 
Telephone Co., Ltd., to develop a system 
of international radio-telephony from 
Japan. 

The capitalization of the project is 13,- 
250,000 yen. Its development program calls 
for a direct radio-telephone service linking 
Japan with Europe, North America, Java, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Formosa and Man- 
churia. The system will be operated under 
control of the government, which will pay 
a certain per cent of the net receipts to 
the company for use of the equipment. 


Statistics Concerning Telephone 
Development in Palestine. 

The growth and development of the 
telephone service of Palestine has been 
exceptional, considering the fact that there 
were no telephones of any kind in Pales- 
tine prior to the war, states U. S. Vice 
Consul H. Gordon Minnigerode, Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

At the present time trunk lines connect 
all the principal places in Palestine and 
the traffic from Jerusalem is sufficiently 
important to justify the use of direct lines 
to places as far distant as Tiberias. There 
is also a public telephone service with 
Egypt and Transjordan. 

The number of telephones in service in 
1931 was 4,615, all of which were oper- 
ated by manual switching, as compared 
with 4,374 in 1930 and 1,318 in 1924. There 
were also 43 central offices in 1931 in com- 
parison with 41 in 1930. The length of 
local exchange wire in 1930 was 8,629 
miles as compared with 9,098 miles in 
1931, and the length of interurban wire in 
1930 was 8,220 as compared with 8,268 in 
1931. The number of employes engaged 
exclusively in telephone work in 1931 num- 
bered 216 against 200 the year before. 

During 1931, there was a total of 15,- 
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207,521 telephone conversations as com- 
pared to 13,942,725 for 1930. Of these, 
local or urban telephone conversations 
totaled 14,500,000 in 1931, as against 13,- 
196,600 in 1930 and 7,400,000 in 1924. 

There was, in all, £291,873 (one pound 
at par equals $4.86) invested in the tele- 
phone plant and equipment in Palestine in 
1930 and £302,767 in 1931. The gross 
telephoné revenue amounted to £85,160 in 
1930 which decreased to £83,381 the fol- 
lowing year. The installation fees amount 
to about $14.50 at the present rate of ex- 
change and $9 rent per quarter. Trunk 
calls may be passed between exchanges in 
Palestine and Transjordan and exchanges 
in Palestine and Cairo and suburbs, Port 
Said, Ismalia, Suez, Alexandria, and Kan- 
tara. All of these calls are charged ac- 
cording to special rates. 


New Telephone Service Intro- 


duced on German Railroad. 
U. S. Assistant Trade Commissioner A. 


Douglas Cook, of Berlin, Germany, has 
reported that the German National Railroad 
Co. (Deutsche Reichsbahngesellschaft) has 
introduced a new method of putting tele- 
phone calls through to passengers in mov- 
ing trains, whereby the traveller en route 
is advised that he is to expect a telephone 
call either at destination or at some inter- 
mediate station. 

The long distance operator advises the 
person making the call as to the time the 
train is to be expected at the station where 
the lay-over is long enough to permit the 
conversation, and the passenger is advised 
of the telephone call usually at the station 
in advance of that from which the conver- 
sation is to take place. 

The passenger must be identified as fully 
as possible in order to avoid any error or 
delay. If the call cannot be completed due 
to insufficient time, it is cancelled. 


Japanese Telephone Subscribers 
Protest Discrimination. 
Charging that old telephone subscribers 
are discriminated against, 35 subscribers in 
Aioicho, Hyogo Prefecture, Japan, had 
their telephones removed several days ago, 
according to the November 4, 1932, issue 
of The Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. 
’ The agitation is over a recent ruling of 
the Ministry of Communications which 
gives special privileges to those people who 
have installed telephones this year. The 
subscribers this year are to pay less 
toward the maintenance of the system than 
are the old subscribers. The authorities 
are taking a serious view of the situation, 
due to apprehension lest the agitation 
spread to subscribers in other districts 
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Operating Points For Traffic Department 


Operating Practices Between Toll and P. B. X. Operators—Quoting Charges 
on Toll Calls—Central Office Records Essential for Economical and Efficient 
Operating —Papers Read Before Traffic Conference at New York Convention 


Cooperation Between Toll and 
P. B. X. Operators. 


Miss Rosa.iE STUBER, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corp., Erie, Pa. 

P. B. X. operators as representatives of 
their respective companies are among our 
largest toll users, and they represent our 
greatest source of toll revenue. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to give serious 
thought and study to our dealings with 
these people and great consideration to our 
treatment of them. It should be our aim 
tc handle all of our relations with our cus- 
tomers—and this includes P. B. X. opera- 
tors—in an efficient, personal and con- 
vincing manner. 

The telephone business is one of con- 
tinuous service, and the industry is de- 
pendent on the good will of the commu- 
nity it serves. In every contact an opera- 
tor makes with a customer, good will is 
either developed or ruined by her manner 
of transacting the business at hand. 

It is not expected that we cater to the 
P. B. X. operators or that we deviate from 
our standard practices in their especial 
cases; but rather that we devote time and 
thought to their education along the line 
of standard operating practices, to the 
end that they benefit as completely as we. 

In cooperating with P. B. X. attendants 
our responsibility goes further than just to 
give good toll service. We should apply 
each attendant with a list of frequently- 
called numbers and rates to frequently- 
called places. 

We should point out to extension users 
the advantage of station-to-station service. 
We can suggest that improved service— 
that is, less circuit delays—can be given 
if such calls as can be held over, are held 
until the less busy hours of the day. 

When CLR service was first inaugurated 
the P. B. X. extension user did not have 
the opportunity to benefit from this serv- 
ice, due to the fact that his call had to 
pass through two operators—the P. B. X. 
operator and the toll operator. The plan 
was then developed whereby the P. B. X. 
operator would remain on the line until 
the called telephone answered. This did 
not prove satisfactory, however, for be- 
cause of the other work demanding her at- 
tention, the P. B. X. operator was not 
on the line when the called telephone an- 
swered. 

Then as time went on, the present and 
most satisfactory p!an of giving CLR serv- 
ice to P. B. X. extension users was worked 
out by the traffic officials. 

The extension user asks the P. B. X. 


operator for “Long Distance.” When 
“Long Distance” answers, the P. B. X. 
operator says “Quote Charge,” if she 
wishes the charge, and connects her party, 
or she connects him without comment if 
she does not wish the charge. He places 
his call and is told by the long distance 
operator to hold the line, and the call is 
completed the same as any other CLR 
call. 


The plan is especially helpful at hotels 
and clubs where the switchboard is busy 
most of the time. In case of calls from 
hotels and clubs, we are authorized to 
quote the charge without request. 


There are still a great many offices 
which do not handle their hotels on this 
basis; and I think the reason the hotels 
have never accepted the plan is because the 
telephone company has never fully ex- 
plained it. To understand it is to accept 
it, because of the improved service it in- 
sures and the relief it gives on a con- 
gested switchboard. 


P. B. X. operators request the charges 
on calls for various reasons: (A) Check- 
ing inaccuracies in bills only; (B) for oth- 
er reasons but not necessarily required di- 
rectly after conversation; and (C) for the 
purpose of billing the user before he leaves 
the premises. 

Some companies have met with success 
in the discontinuance of the practice of 
quoting charges by pointing out the in- 
frequency of billing errors and the fact 
that there is less labor involved in tracing 
individual calls than in making a com- 
plete check of all calls. 

Where possible to do so, arrangements 
may be made for the quoting of the charge 
or. all calls the following day instead of at 
the completion of each call. In the case 
of hotels and clubs where the charges are 
necessary on completion, the charges are 
quoted, of course, without a request for 
them from the P. B. X. operator. 

Secure the confidence of the P. B. X. 
employes in your city so they will ask 
for your. recommendation when they wish 
to employ an operator. If possible, rec- 
ommend an ex-toll operator whom you 
know will cooperate with your toll opera- 
tors and who will work towards increas- 
ing and improving the quality of your 
toll business. If no ex-toll operators are 
available and the P. B. X. is of sufficient 
importance to you from a toll revenue 
standpoint, release a good toll operator for 
the position, providing, of course, that the 
position would be to her advantage also. 

Visit your P. B. X. operators. Invite 
them to visit your exchange; and when 
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they come, permit them to listen in on 
both your toll and local boards. 

Personal interest in and special atten- 
tion to the problems of your P. B. X. 
operators will result in satisfied customers, 
success for your company, and happiness 
for yourself in the knowledge of a duty 
well done. 





The Value of Central Office Tele- 
phone Records. 
By Miss MyrtLe ANDERSON, 
Traffic Supervisor, Pennsylvania Telephone 
Corp., Oil City, Pa. 

In times of prosperity and in times of 
adversity the value of the telephone cannot 
be estimated. And it is absolutely impos- 
sible to give efficient service, from the ex- 
change of a few subscribers to the exchange 
of many thousand subscribers, without rec- 
ords. 

In all exchanges of any size up-to-date 
records are maintained (or should be) of 
all new telephones, disconnects, temporary 
disconnects, etc. From a traffic standpoint, 
have you ever considered how we could 
operate without them? How would we be 
able to know if a person had a telephone or 
not? What the telephone number is? Or 
if there is a change of any sort, what the 
new number or address is? 

There are various ways of keeping these 
records. First, and most important, is the 
alphabetical information record of sub- 
scribers—commonly called the telephone di- 
rectory. This is an up-to-date record of 
subscribers. All changes, disconnects, etc., 
are entered in this record, as soon as they 
are received from the plant department. 
Another record lists these same subscribers 
numerically, and a third record is called the 
“street file.” 

From these three records we are able to 
tell a subscriber’s telephone number, ad- 
dress and (if a party-line) the other party 
or parties on the line. While we do not 
make a practice of locating by a “nearby,” 
except in case of an emergency, we are 
able to do this by referring to our street 
file. I do not think I exaggerate when I 
say these records are consulted practically 
every minute of the day for some specified 
information. 

A list is also maintained of all temporary 
disconnects and subscribers who are on 
half rate. 

Another list comprises non-listed or non- 
published subscribers for the use of the 
chief operator only. Naturally these num- 
bers, as the name implies, are not given out. 

A “panel and jack record” is provided for 
the purpose of maintaining a record of the 
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assignment of subscribers’ lines to answer- 
ing jacks in common battery offices where 
the subscribers’ answering jacks are sepa- 
rate from the multiple. This form can be 
used to control the assignment of lines and 
classes of service in panels so that an even 
board balance, as to operators’ loads may 
be obtained. This is a complete record of 
all working and vacant answering jacks. 

In conjunction with this record a form 
that could be considered as an index to the 
“panel and jack record” is maintained. 
This furnishes a means of readily deter- 
mining the number of individual two, four, 
and multiple party lines we have; also the 
total number of lines and stations. 

A record of “speed-of-answer tests” is 
made daily. A certain number of tests is 
taken each day, whereby a study can be 
made of the local service. This record 
shows the time the test is made, the num- 
ber tested, panel, plug-in, and how many 
seconds elapse from the time the sub- 
scriber takes his receiver down until the 
operator answers. 

A “toll traffic record” of out-going busi- 
ness is also maintained. This shows the 
number for each day of all “out” toll 
calls, messages and per cent complete for 
this company, and wherever tickets are 
made on Bell business. This record pro- 
vides for a separate daily count for each 
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company and combined and cumulative re- 
sults. 

Once a month, CLR and speed-of-toll 
service studies are taken. 

Toll peg counts are taken four times a 
year. Each count covers a_ three-day 
period. Local peg counts are taken once 
a month, covering a two-day period. Sup- 
plementary local peg counts twice a year 
cover a two-day period. Sunday peg counts 
are taken four times a year. 

All exchanges are familiar with peg 
counts and their benefits. May I quote: 
“Regular and supplementary peg counts 
are taken to assure data for determining 
the proper switchboard facilities and to 
provide satisfactory force adjustment at 
all times.” 

In order to properly handle the office 
forces, it is necessary to have certain rec- 
ords regarding the condition of the force. 
At present we have three: 

Daily record of force conditions is a 
form that shows absentees, lateness, over- 
time, additions or losses, number of stu- 
dents, change of hours, etc. 

The purpose of the daily record of force 
is to show the total number of people on 
the payroll and the disposition of their time 
day by day. 

The count of force on duty half-hourly 
provides a means whereby the one in charge 











cently over the radio. 


happens that way. 
Cowper. 


I argue with myself. 


it on to whom it may concern. 








LUCK 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I heard the name of the lucky winner of an automobile announced re- 
No doubt hundreds of people listening in exclaimed as 
I did, “Oh, why cannot I ever be lucky?” 

Today, on reflection, I feel that some of us should be checked up about 
that remark, so I shall start with myself. 

That man who won the automobile did not have a fool’s luck, because a 
fool never takes a chance, but just waits for luck to come his way. However, 
some folks do have a run of luck who never do anything to earn it. 
“A fool must now and then be right by chance,” says 
I imagine there is at least a little bit of effort involved in most 
of the cases where good luck comes one’s way. 

For example, the man who won the car put effort into the chance of 
winning that car; a lot more of us did not. 
folks who did put effort into the winning of that car and did not win it?” 


“They did not win the car, but they had a better chance to win than you 
did because ‘they grasped the skirts of happy chance,’ and you didn’t even 
try,” replies that other self of mine who is never away from my side. 

“Besides,” hang-on-to-the-last-word-other-self continues, “don’t you remem- 
ber that definition we read of ‘Luck’ the other day?” 
In substance, it was something to this effect: 

The luck we sometimes envy other folks having, was won, not by chance 
but by willingness to face hardships; make sacrifices; devote long hours to 
work; keep appointments; and make trains on time. 


little things to line up with the others, but they mean a great deal to the person 
who is out to win. 
“How willing are you to endure hardships, privations, make sacrifices, 
keep appointments, make trains on time,” whispers my pal. 
“Not so good,” say I. 


It just 


“Well, how about all the other 


I do, and so I shall pass 


The last two seem like 
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can determine whether the authorized 
schedules are being followed. This count is 
taken 10 minutes after and 20 minutes to 
the hour. In this way no. confusion is 
caused by operators taking relief on the 
quarter-hours. 

In addition to these records, special rec- 
ords and studies are made at the request 
of the traffic superintendent. Therefore, I 
repeat: The size of the exchange governs 
the number of records. 

We in the traffic know what help these 
records mean for 100 per cent service. 


New Meter Sends Record Over 
Telephone Circuits. 
Telephone wires today facilitate not only 
the millions of journeys by voice far and 
near, but also the performance of many 
other “miracles” of the age. Radio broad- 
cast hook-ups, telephotography and tele- 
vision are but a few of the important 
phases of communication utilizing telephone 
equipment. 

Now a new and important use of the 
equipment appears in the hook-up of a new 
type of electric meter for transmitting the 
measurements of fluids over certain dis- 
tances and to any point desired. 

This telemeter, as it is called, recently 
developed by the Builders Iron Foundry 
of Providence, R. I., and displayed at the 
recent National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering in New York City, 
vastly increases the range of transmission 
of measurements of water, oil, gas, steam, 
etc., because this transmission can be made 
over a regular telephone circuit without 
in any way interfering with conversations 
which may be going on. 

That continuous and immediate indica- 
tions of quantities measured at points as 
much as 500 miles from the originating 
source may be reliably obtained by tele- 
metering is said to have been demonstrated 
in recent tests in cooperation with the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

In these tests the indicating impulses 
have been sent over communication lines 
simultaneously with normal commercial 
service, without in any way interfering 
with local or long distance calls. That 
telephone service is being maintained is 
said to interfere not at all with the effi- 
ciency of either communication or tele- 
metering. 

In using regular communication lines it 
is possible to achieve full flexibility in 
routing calls so that possible storm dam- 
age or interruptions to lines need offer no 
hazard to the sustained long-distance indi- 
cation of conditions at remote points. 

Central offices of water works, oil re- 
fineries, and other industrial plants can 
thus maintain constant check on the rate of 
flow through any number of aqueducts or 
pipes scattered at various distant points. 
The new invention is also adapted to indi- 
cate, record, and control level, temperature, 
or pressure of fluid or gas products. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Ohio Company Running Series of 
Weekly Advertisements. 

The Athens Home Telephone Co., of 
Athens, Ohio, of which Dr. C. L. Jones 
is secretary and general manager, has just 
started a series of weekly advertisements 
in its local newspaper. These advertise- 
ments will discuss briefly and concisely 
difficulties which confront the company 
and in which the public has a decided in- 
terest. 

The first advertisement, which states 
that the advertisements will appear each 
week, was entitled, “A Statement from the 
Telephone Company.” The advertisement 
reads : 

“Any utility that is endeavoring to serve 
the public efficiently has numerous prob- 
lems about which its patrons should know. 
\ wrong impression by the public often 
leads to embarrassment that should never 
exist 1f the exact and true conditions were 
better understood. 

In the past week press reports have 
indicated that there is agreat falling 
off in taxes received from public utility 
companies. This may apply to traction 
lines and transportation concerns but does 
not fit any communication situation. The 
Home Telephone Co.’s taxes are higher 
than they have ever been: and this at a time 
of reduced income due to loss of patrons 
and poor collections. 

These conditions are certainly not a 
basis for rate reductions. 

Increased expenditures due to highway 
improvements, and reduced revenues, do 
not go hand in hand, which will be the 
subject of our next week’s comment.” 
Company Furnishes Market Prices 

to Rural Subscribers. 

Beginning the first of January the Long 
Prairie and Browerville telephone ex- 
changes in Minnesota which are owned 
and operated by the Pioneer Telephone 
Co., St. Paul, inaugurated a special daily 
service to farmers, according to C. N. 
Haynes, manager of the two exchanges. 

Under the new service, every evening at 
8 o'clock, farmers who have telephones 
operating through the Long Prairie and 
Browerville exchanges. receive a general 
call. This indicates that “Central” is 
ready to inform them as to the daily price 
on such products as eggs, butter, poul- 
try, livestock and grains. 

Each day the exchange offices obtain the 
prevailing market prices from those en- 
gaged in the various lines of farm pro- 
duce business. These prices are trans- 
mitted to the farmers so that they may 
he informed from day to day as to prices. 
This information is given every evening 
it 8 o’clock. This hour has been decided 














SELLING THE SERVICE. 
3vy Jonn G. REYNoLDs. 

1. Always be confident of your ability 
to convince the prospect that he really 
needs telephone service. If you have no 
confidence in yourself, how can anyone 
have confidence in you or your service ? 

2. Endeavor to follow your prospect's 
train of thought. Analyze his problems 
and point out to him how telephone service 
can solve his problems. 

3. Confidence based upon sincere con- 
victions will command the attention and 
win the respect of the most obstinate of 
prospects. 

4. Every employe should be thoroughly 
familiar with the monthly rates for the 
different classes of telephone service and 
be prepared to intelligently discuss them 
at all times. 

5. Even though you lose a sale, leave 
the prospect in a good frame of mind for 
another approach either by yourself or an- 
other employe. 

6. “Keep your hook in the water and 
lish where the fish are.” Let's all go 
fishing for business and knock Ole Man 
Depression off his feet with the results. 





upon as an experiment. If some other 
hour proves more advantageous, a change 
will be made in the time the daily reports 
are given. 

There are a number of circuits extend- 
ing out of Long Prairie, reaching 400 
farm families. It is not possible to give 
this information to all the circuits at the 
same time, but plans have been made 
whereby the reports are transmitted to a 
number of circuits at the same time so 
that the person whose tetephone is con- 
nected with the last circuit called does not 
have to wait very long to get the daily 
telephone market report. 

Some 300 rural families are connected 
with the Browerville exchange. 

No additional charge is made for this 
service, it being one of the things the tele- 
phone company stands ready to do for its 
subscribers. 

The Pioneer Telephone Co. has em- 
ployed the daily market system on several 
of its properties and has found it to meet 
with popular favor. 


Traffic Man Praises “Telephony” ; 
Mentions Benefits Derived. 
“Volume 104, No. 1, of TELEPHONY ar- 
rived this morning and has been given the 


‘once-over, ” writes Roy F. Mapes, of 


Jamestown, N. Y., statistician of the James- 


town Telephone Corp., in a_ letter to 
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TELEPHONY dated January 7. “Tomorrow 
morning or afternoon I will read all of the 
articles as I have done for years. I know 
from personal contacts with telephone men 
in different states that they like to get their 
copy of TELEPHONY on Saturday. 

“As chairman of the traffic division of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the time which you have taken 
and the space which you have used to pub- 
lish papers, reports of district, state and 
national association meetings, etc., with 
particular respect to traffic department 
activities. 

The articles each week by Miss Anne 
Barnes, of Des Moines, lowa, traveling 
chief operator, lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, and by Mrs. Mayme Work- 
man, of Springfield, Ill, traffic supervisor, 
Illinois Telephone Association, have been 
interesting and instructive to traffic peo- 
ple. They have also interested many of 
the higher executives of companies with 
the results desired; that is, more attention 
to the fundamentals underlying high-grade 
local and long distance telephone service. 

From personal experience | know that 
operators will read the papers written by 
other operators and presented at conven- 
tions, and that they will become better op- 
erators from every standpoint, if they are 
provided with a sufficient number of copies 
of TELEPHONY and asked to read the traf- 
fic articles, at least. 

This is especially true if the chief oper- 
ator or traffic superintendent marks a cer- 
tain article and follows it up by asking 
individual operators questions about it.” 


New Year Greeted with Sleet 
Storm at Mosinee, Wis. 


By JoseEpH Epwarpbs, 
General Manager, Mosinee Telephone Co.., 
Mosinee, Wis. 

The first sleet storm of the season; better 
still 

It was the first downpour of water, freez- 
ing 

To wires and trees and everything it came 
in contact with 

In the early morning hours of January 1, 
1933; 

Just as the old year was passing an’ the 
New Year born 

It started to descend from the heavens 
above. 


The air was crisp and the stars shone 
bright, 

As the youth and his girl, the aged and 
his frau, 

Were returning home from the New Year’s 


ball. 

Their cars kept slipping; got worse an’ 
worse. 

Among telephone wires and broken-down 
trees, 


They shouted and said, “It was not like 
this on New Year’s Eve.” 























Then later that Sunday morning, while 
still it was dark, 

Someone called “Central” and gave us the 
stuff : 

How the wires were all down and covered 
with ice. 

I was the guy, of some 62 years, 

Who answered this call on this splendid 
New Year's; 

And if you could have seen me in my 
cotton nightshirt, 

As the few scattered hairs on my head 
stood up straight, 

One could never forget this story of a 
New Year’s sleet. 


I looked out the window, gave my eyes a 
few rubs, 

To be sure of myself and all things were 
right, 

For the looking outside revealed a most 
beautiful night. 

I thought for a while, then grinned with a 


smile 

As I accused some poor “soak” of pass- 
ing a joke. 

So I pressed the button, and out went the 
light, 

Retired to my slumbers on this New Year’s 
night. 


In the mornin’ about seven, on the door 
came a rap; 

A youth told a story of things that had 
happened. 

Was I ever excited? Well, I will say 
“ves.” 

I jumped into garments to see for myself: 

The streets were icy, every block was the 
same, 

*Til I came to a spot where ice held do- 
main. 

Was one ever dumfounded? 
dropped on the spot. 


I nearly 


I speeded my footsteps this lovely New 
Year’s morn 

To the house of our lineman who hap- 
pened to be home. 

I told him the story of a New Year’s 
sleet storm; 

He looked at me smiling, as if one were 
drunk 

3ecause I’d disturbed him from his cozy 
bunk. 

Soon we were working on wires coated 
with ice 

From eight in the morning and again after 
lunch. 


Carefully study the snapshot and think for 
yourself 

The choice of two evils—Depression or 
Sleet ? 

Telephone men, you'd better watch your 
steps ; 

Business is surely going 
New Year; 

Either way you think, take it or leave it. 

But don’t forget to attend telephone con- 
ventions. 


to be good this 
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Descriptive Information in Annual 
Reports to Stockholders. 

As the third in a series of publications 
designed to present the practices of repre- 
sentative companies in connection with the 
data included in their annual reports, the 
policyholders service bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. has issued a 
report entitled “Descriptive Information 
in Annual Reports to Stockholders.” The 
previous publications dealt with financial 
statements in annual reports to stockhold- 
ers, and the type of charts and exhibits 
found in these annual accountings. 

The new publication, which completes 
the series, is concerned with pertinent in- 
formation about a company’s activities and 
cperations which are inserted in the an- 
nual report because of their probable in- 
terest to stockholders. It classifies this 
descriptive material as follows: 

Information concerning nature of busi- 
ness, products, manufacturing and _ sales 
facilities; explanatory information con- 
cerning balance sheet and profit and loss 
items; new acquisitions, capital expendi- 
tures, and changes in and growth of cor- 
porate structure; review of operations, 
economic conditions, and industrial rela- 
tions; statistical information to show 
trends. 

How these various items of informa- 
tion, all designed to give the stockholder 
a clearer picture of a company’s position 
and outlook, appear in typical annual re- 
ports to stockholders, is described and 
illustrated. 

In preparing the report, the bureau ex- 
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of passing on more comprehensive inior- 
mation to stockholders. 

Chief executives, financial officers and 
others interested in this subject, may se- 
cure copies of the publication by writing 
to the policyholders service bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. A limited num- 
ber of copies of the two previously pub- 
lished reports in this series—“Financial 
Statements in Annual Reports to Stock- 
holders” and “Charts and Exhibits in An- 
nual Reports to Stockholders”—also are 
available on request. 


“Telephony’s Engineering Data” 
Receives Attention in Japan. 
Late last month, B. C. Burden, of Lin- 

coln, Neb., transmission engineer, Lincoln 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., and author of 

“Telephony’s Engineering Data” which 

appears weekly in TELEPHONY, received a 

telephone magazine from Japan. Included 

in the magazine were several pages of the 
engineering data translated into Japanese. 

One set of sheets of the Japanese transla- 

tion is reproduced on this page. 

This is evidence that TELEPHONY not 
only is read in foreign countries but that 
material is translated and utilized by the 
officials of foreign telephone systems. 


Preparations for 1932 Census of 
Public Utilities. 

The most comprehensive survey of the 
public utility industry ever undertaken by 
the federal government will be made by 
the Department of Commerce in connec- 
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“Telephony’s Engineering Data” Is Appreciated in Japan. The Iliustration Shows Some 
Data Sheets from ‘‘Telephony,’”’ Translated into Japanese and Published in a Telephone 
Magazine in That Country. 


amined the annual reports issued during 
the recent years by more than 500 com- 
panies in varied fields of business and in- 
dustry. The survey is considered par- 
ticularly timely because of the increasing 
appreciation by management of the value 


tion with its quinquennial census for the 
year 1932 of the electric light and power, 
electric railway and telephone and tele- 
graph enterprises, according to an oral state- 
ment made on January 3 at the Bureau of 
the Census in Washington, D. C. 
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This census, taken every five years, will 
provide the first official information since 
1927 of the extent of the volume of elec- 
tric power transmission, wire and wireless 
communication, and electric railway trans- 
portation, including buses operated in con- 
nection with electric railways, according to 
the bureau. 

Preliminary work on the census has 
nearly reached its final stages, actual can- 
vassing awaiting only the return from the 
Government Printing Office of certain 
schedules to be used in obtaining data for 
the survey, it was explained. 

Despite reductions in appropriations 
which will require the gathering of neces- 
sary data without the aid of field personnel, 
the bureau hopes to complete its canvass 
by July 1. The 1927 census was not com- 
pleted until the late months of 1928, it was 
stated. 

The bureau will mail out eight schedules 
for the survey. Two of these will be for 
the telephone industry—one for companies 
whose average revenues amount to $10,000 
or more and the other for those less than 
$10,000. One schedule will go to compa- 
nies in the telegraph industry. 

While the bureau’s census does not in- 
clude all public utilities, it will enable the 
government to obtain a statistical picture 
of the public utility industry, inasmuch as 
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railroad operations are measured by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, natural 
gas by the Bureau of Mines, manufactured 
gas by the census of manufactures of the 
Bureau of the Census, and other interstate 
utility operations by other federal agencies. 

In conducting its census, the bureau will 
check its information with other govern- 
ment agencies and whatever sources it may 
find desirable to draw upon for corrobora- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Geological Survey and the Department of 
Commerce will be the chief agencies co- 
operating in this respect. 

For several months the bureau has been 
in communication and conference with va- 
rious utility associations and other inter- 
ested organizations which are cooperating 
in procuring for American industry esse 
tial information on the public utility busi- 
ness of the nation. 

The quinquennial census is authorize’ 
under an act of Congress approved in 1906 
and under a subsequent act in 1919 which 
directs that “it shall be the duty of every 
owner, official, agent, person in charge, or 
assistant to the person in charge, of any 
company or establishment covered by the 
census inquiry, to furnish the information 
called for by any schedule prepared under 
the authority of any census law.” 


A Successful Sales Campaign 


Recent Three-Months’ Sales Campaign Netted Excellent Re- 
sults in Southeastern Division of Central West Public Service Co., 
With a Net Station Gain of 841 Telephones—Details of Campaign 


The southeastern division of the Central 
West Public Service Co., composed of the 
South East Public Service Co. and the 
South East Public Service Corp. of Vir- 
ginia, under the general managership of 
L. D. Densmore, located at Charlottesville, 
Va., is very pleased over the successful 
closing of the ‘“President’s Drive” for the 
period starting September 12 and ending 
December 17, 1932. 

This drive, which was under the direct 
supervision of Frank Milhollan, president 
of the Central West Public Service Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was undertaken to combat 
losses in stations and revenue during the 
past year and a half. Readers of TELEPH- 
ONY will no doubt recall that the results 
of the first few weeks of the drive were 
given in a recent issue. 

At the beginning of the sales drive, def- 
inite quotas were assigned to 181 employes 
in the southeastern division, ranging from 
10 to 26 stations each. This resulted in a 
definite quota in gross stations gained of 
2.247 stations. It is true that the gross 
stations gained did not equal this quota. 

However, the conclusion of the “Presi- 
dent’s Drive” found a total of 1,538 new 
stations installed against which was shown 
a loss of 697 stations, or a net gain of 841 


stations. This reflected a net annual rev- 
enue gain of $18,437. 

After considering the fact that each 
month prior to the start of the “President’s 
Drive” had shown a considerable net sta- 
tion loss, the company’s officers believe 
the results of the drive to be more than 
satisfactory. These results were accom- 
plished entirely by the excellent cooper- 
ation and salesmanship of the individual 
employes who did not receive any direct 
compensation for their sales efforts. Cer- 
tain prizes were awarded, as follows: 

1. To the area which obtained or ex- 
ceeded the greatest per cent of its quota. 

2. To the exchange which obtained or 
exceeded the greatest per cent of its quota. 

3. To the individual employe who ob- 
tained or exceeded the greatest per cent 
of his or her quota. 

The winner of the area prize was the 
Mt. Airy, N. C., area, under the leader- 
ship of Area Manager Paul H. Lyday. 
This area is located in the northwestern 
section of North Carolina. This area was 
originally assigned a quota of 568 stations, 
and actually installed 462 stations, or a 
quota rating of 90.3 per cent. 

The second prize was won by the Ram- 
seur, N. C., exchange, which exceeded its 
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quota for a final rating of 183.3 per cent. 

This exchange is under the direct super- 
vision of Area Manager Gordon Kennedy, 
located at Asheboro, N. C., who incident- 
ally finished in second place in the drive, 
with a final rating of 86.2 per cent. 

The individual prize was won by Arthur 
T. Berry, of Farmville, Va. Mr. Berry 
was assigned at the beginning of the drive 
a quota of 16 stations. Upon completion 
of the drive, Mr. Berry had individually 
sold 80 stations, or had exceeded his quota 
400 per cent. This was certainly a re- 
markable showing. 

Although Mr. Berry won the first 
prize in the individual efforts, two girls 
also made a very fine showing. Miss Eve- 
lyn Mawyer, traffic department employe at 














L. D. Densmore, of Charlottesville, 
Va., General Manager of the South 
East Public Service Co. and the 
South East Public Service Corp. of 
Virginia, Whch Last Month Ended a 
Three—Months’ Sales Campaign With 
a Net Gain of 841 Telephone Stations. 


Charlottesville, Va., exceeded her quota by 
182.1 per cent, and Mrs. Claudie Smither- 
man, chief operator at Mt. Airy, N. C., 
exceeded her quota by 120.8 per cent. 

One of the striking features of the drive 
was the very fine showing made by prac- 
tically every one of the employes involved, 
They entered into the drive wholeheartedly 
and through their efforts made it a success. 

No special rulings were made to insure 
a successful drive, such as the dropping of 
service connection charges, nor was any di- 
rect newspaper advertising used. All solici- 
tations and sales were based entirely upon 
personal contacts by the employes with the 
prospective subscribers. 

As a result of the drive, out 


f the 5 
exchanges in the southeastern division, 2 
will reflect a net station gain for the year, 
and throughout the entire division there 
will only be a loss of 134 stations for the 
year or less than 1 per cent of the total 
stations in service at the beginning of the 
year. 
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AN ARCHITECT is hired to plan a home because of his client’s confidence in him. 
His recommendations are received with respect. And his approval is important to 
any service intended for home use. 

To keep architects informed about Telephone Convenience, advertisements like 
the one on the opposite page appear regularly in architectural publications. Each 
features a modern residence made more livable by adequate telephone facilities. 

Some of the homes included in this series are notable enough to be shown also 
in the editorial pages of the same magazines. All are tasteful, distinctive, interesting. 
Photographs and floor plans present a definite picture of the individual telephone 
arrangements. Text accents certain architectural details . . . stresses owner-comfort, 
ease of installation and the free advisory service of the local telephone company. 

Readable advertising of this kind, going directly into architectural drafting rooms, 
should help to register the idea of Telephone Convenience to the mutual benefit of 


the entire telephone industry. 














AN ADVERTISEMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Federal Court Stays Proceedings 
in Michigan Bell Case. 

The right of the Michigan Public Util- 
ities Commission to full information as to 
the cost of service in the contract existing 
between the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., as a rate-fixing basis was upheld on 
December 24 in Detroit by Federal Judge 
Arthur J. Tuttle. 

The order blocks the company’s efforts 
to restore rates to those prior to 1926, 
which were higher. The company had 
sought an injunction restraining the com- 
mission from imposing lower telephone 
rates put in effect in 1926, and also an 
order permitting it to increase rates. 

Judge Tuttle signed an order staying 
further district court proceedings until the 
telephone company “exhausts remedies 
which exist in the state body.” The order 
paves the way for a contemplated reopen- 
ing of the rate hearing before the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission with a view to 
further reductions. 

The case may now be appéaled either 
to the United States Supreme Court, or 
to the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Another step which 
the company may take is to make a new 
application to the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Judge Tuttle's order was entered on the 
recommendation of William S. Sayres, Jr., 
standing United States master in chancery, 
made May 6, 1932, that the company’s suit 
be suspended until it complied with all 
orders of the commission, including the 
production of evidence as to the cost to it 
of its contract with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This contract 
formed the heart of the suit. 

The Michigan Bell company had filed 
exceptions to Mr. Sayres’ recommendations. 
In his order, Judge Tuttle overruled the 
exceptions. 

“It is hereby further ordered,” he said, 
“that all further proceedings in this case 
be, and they hereby are, stayed until other- 
wise ordered by this court on application 
by any of the parties hereto supported by 
a showing, satisfactory to the court, that 
the plaintiff has complied with all orders 
of the defendant Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission requiring the production be- 
fore it of such proofs, including evidence 
as to the aforesaid cost to the said Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and to 
the said Western Electric Co., as are rea- 
sonably necessary to enable it to investi- 
gate and determine the fairness, as against 
the public, of the prices charged to the 


plaintiff for the aforesaid services, mate- 
rials and supplies, and that the plaintiff had 
otherwise exhausted its remedies before 
such commission, in conformity with all 
present and future applicable legal require- 
ments.” 

The federal court proceeding was started 
by the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. March 
1, 1926, under the 14th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, to restrain the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission from en- 
forcing what the plaintiff insisted were 
confiscatory rates. Endless hearings have 
been held, the state having been represented 
by Harold Goodman, special attorney, and 
having employed also Mantord K. Teppen, 
as appraiser, both relationships having pro- 
voked much public discussion because of 
the costs of their services. 

The new order, on motion of Attorney 
Goodman, follows closely the recommenda- 
tion last May of William S. Sayres, special 
master in chancery, and is based on United 











Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 15. 
1. In those cases where the federal tax is 
entered on the ticket, enter it in the 
following manner: “(amount) tax” in 
the “Charge” space on the face of the 
ticket. 
From studies made it has been found 
that it takes less time to acknowledge 
a call by saying “Thank you,” than to 
acknowledge by repeating the number. 
3. In recording a station-to-station collect 
call, the call is recorded in the usual way, 
and in addition, the name of the call- 
ing party is secured and entered on the 
ticket and the name of the calling and 
called places and the prefix of the 
called number, if any, is entered in 
full. The request to make the call 
collect is acknowledged by saying, 
“Charge collect” as soon as it is pos- 
sible to do so without interrupting the 
calling party. In passing a collect call, 
prefix the word “Collect” to the phrases 
specified for passing a collect call and 
acknowledge the repetition of the word 
“Collect” with “Right.” Announce the 
call by saying: “I have a collect call 
for anyone from Mr. (calling party) at 
(calling place). Will you accept the 
charge?” 
4. A terminal repeater is a device which 
is automatically inserted in a connection 
for the purpose of improving the trans- 
mission. 
This question is answered in the intro- 
duction to the questions and answers. 
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States Supreme Court findings in the case 
of the Western Distribution Co. of Kansas, 
February 29, 1932, and the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. suit of December, 1930, in 
both of which the high tribunal upheld the 
principle of a thorough study of all cost 
elements as a rate-fixing basis. 

Objections entered by the plaintiff's 
counsel that the suit, having been started 
prior to modifications of court decisions, 
was not affected thereby, were overruled. 

Before these United States Supreme Court 
decisions were handed down, the telephone 
company was in a fair way to win its suit. 
Two years ago Master Sayres held that 
the present rates were too low, causing an 
annual “deficit” of $3,070,430 under the 7 
per cent annual return he held the company 
was entitled to. After the decisions, the 
case was reopened. 


Additional Petitions Complicate 
Rate Investigation in Boston 
When hearings were resumed on De- 

cember 28 in Boston, Mass., before the 

Massachusetts Department of Public Util- 

ities on the complaint of the Boston Cen- 

tral Labor Union and others against the 
rates of the New England Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., it was brought out that 

additional petitions seeking reductions in 

rates have been filed by Joseph Mulhern 
and Frank H. Sullivan. 

There was considerable discussion as to 
combining these petitions with that of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, which is now 
pending before the commission. Mr. Mul- 
hern stated to Chairman Attwill, of the 
commission, that he wanted the privilege 
of asking for certain information to de- 
termine if the commission should summon 
certain witnesses. Chairman Attwill an- 
swered that the commission has to deter- 
mine to what extent the information will 
be helpful to it. 

Chairman Attwill mentioned that the 
present rate case was begun two years ago 
and it is indefinite as to when it will be 
completed. He felt that the telephone 
company should not be subjected to the 
difficulty of meeting four or five cases at 
the same time, and that since other pe- 
titioners are clamoring to be heard, the 
petitions should be consolidated and cleared 
up. He declared that if the company fur- 
nished the information desired in the pres- 
ent case, it should not be required to fur- 
nish it a second time on another petition. 

Mr. Sullivan claimed that when his pe- 
tition was originally filed some months 
ago, he did not know that hearings on 
the petition of the Labor Union were not 
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completed as he did not intend to disturb 
that case. 

Mr. Mulhern declared that he did not 
intend to have his petition pending before 


the commission for one or two years. He 


would not agree to join his petition with 
that of the Labor Union, which is in 
charge of Attorney Wycliffe C. Marshall. 

Attorney George R. Grant, for the tele- 
phone company, stated that in view of the 


present case being before the commission 


for some time, he thought the company 


should be allowed to put in its own case 


with respect to evidence submitted by Mr. | 
Marshall. He declared that the company | 


is agreeable to consolidation of the vari- 
ous petitions with certain restrictions but 
that it was not fair to the company to have 
three “shows” going on at the same time. 

Mr. Marshall then addressed the com- 
mission and declared he is now nearing the 
close of presentation of evidence in the 
pending rate investigation. He said the 
case should be wound up by June. “If 
the new petitioners have anything new to 
offer,” said Mr. Marshall, “they ought to 
offer it at this time, especially Mr. Mul- 
hern. The company will then have only 
one case to answer.” 

Proceeding with the presentation of testi- 
mony in the present rate case, Mr. Mar- 
shall submitted additional exhibits bearing 
om operations of the telephone company. 
One exhibit showed in detail comparison 
of employes per 10,000 stations over a pe- 
riod of years. 

George K. Manson, chief engineer of 
the telephone company, under questioning 
by Mr. Marshall, told of developments in 
the art of telephony. All developments 
ot the Bell laboratories, he testified, are 
available to the New England company. 

The hearing was continued to Wednes- 
day, January 11. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

January °18: Hearing in Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Davis on joint ap- 
plication of the Bell Telephone: Co. of 
Pennsylvania and the Forest Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority by the Bell 
company to purchase the properties of the 
Forest company, which owns and operates 
a telephone system consisting of exchanges 
and toll lines in portions of the counties 
of Clarion, Forest, Venango and Warren, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, serving ap- 
proximately 587 telephone stations, for the 
sum of $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA, 

December 31: Santa Barbara Telephone 
Co. given time extension to December 31, 
1933, to issue stock authorized in a pre- 
ious decision. 

December 28: Public Utilities California 
Corp. authorized to furnish farmer line 
ervice in its Burney exchange; rate sched- 
ule approved. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 11: Hearing resumed in Chi- 
cago before Commissioner Collins on cita- 
tion of the commission on its own motion 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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When Emergency Demands 


Super-Service---Then 


NATIONALS 


Are the Lineman’s 


Staunch Ally! 





Completed 
National 
When winter and spring storms play havoc with your lines Splice 


and the men on the maintenance and repair crews are 
forced out, under adverse weather conditions, on rush 
emergency jobs, then National Sleeves prove their value 
beyond the shadow of doubt. 





“Nationals” are real “trouble shooters”, they have proven 
in hundreds of instances the best connectors you can get 
for doing the trying line work under all weather conditions. 
Every lineman appreciates them for they make the work 
easier, saving time and energy. 


National Splicing Sleeves, the modern, scientific method, 
make uniform joints all along the line and with them the 
work is done quickly and easily—every joint is equal to 
every other and each is so tightly twisted that they are as 
tight and unbreakable as a welded joint. 





Many companies carry stocks of National Sleeves espe- 
cially for emergency service appreciating their economy in 
times of trouble. 


Write today for prices and samples. 


“If lt’sa Make It a 
Nationa Splice— National” 


Tube Sleeve 
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New Order Turret Equipment Developed 


Description of Shopping Facilities Enabling Large Mercantile Establishments 
to Receive and Handle Incoming Calls from Customers Desiring to Order Ma- 
terials or Seek Information—A Western Union Installation in New York City 


By H. M. Hagland, 


Member of Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


The tendency of the public to rely more 
and more on the telephone to purchase their 
every-day commodities, to shop at large 
department stores, and to send telegrams 
is being encouraged by the development of 
telephone equipment particularly suited for 
this purpose. 

This equipment must provide for dis- 
patching the exceedingly numerous calls 
of large mercantile establishments with the 
utmost speed and convenience. This class 
of service is usually rendered by a central 
bureau separate from the P. B. X. that 
serves the various extensions in the estab- 
lishment. 

The equipment required is known as an 
order turret, and it provides for complet- 
ing incoming calls to a group of attend- 
ants who take the orders or give the neces- 
sary information. 

To provide facilities on a greater scale. 
the No. 3 order turret has recently been 
developed, and an installation in the offices 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in 
New York City is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

This new order turret has a capacity of 
120 trunks and 110 attendants in one unit. 
Among other features it provides for 
distributing calls autcmatically, so as to 
divide the load evenly as the calls come in, 
for assigning them serially to the attend- 
ants, and for giving information to the 
supervisory staff as to the general rela- 


- 


Fig. 3. Some Positions of the No. 3 Order Turret Are Employed Only for Receiving Calls and 


tionship between the number of in- 
coming calls and available attend- 
ants, so that the force of attendants 
may be increased or decreased as 
required. 

The order turret equipment at 
each attendant’s position consists of 
a small box with three or four keys, 
and two indicator lamps, and ex- 
ternal jacks fcr the attendant’s head- 
set. At positions equipped with out- 
going trunks to a dial central office, 
a dial is also provided. The other 
facilities at the attendant’s position 
will depend on the type of establish- 
ment in which the turret is installed. 

In this particular installaton a con- 
veyor is built into the low partition 
separating the rows of facing desks, 
which carries the telegrams to the 
dispatching room. Other types of 
establishments would have other desk 
arrangements, but for all the operat- 
In the 
photographs shown, where the work 


ing procedure is the same. 


is mostly receiving telegrams, type- 
writers are provided at each position 
so that the attendant may type the 
messages as she receives them over her 
headset. 

The work that the attendant has to do 
in handling calls has been reduced to a 
minimum. When a call comes in to a posi- 
tion, one of the indicator lamps lights; and 
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Have Boxes With Only Three Keys. 
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Fig. 1. Relay and Miscellaneous Equipment for 
the No. 3 Order Turret Is Mounted on Standard 
Relay Racks and Located Where Convenient on 


the Premises. 


just before the call is connected, the at- 
tendant receives a double buzz in her re- 
ceiver to notify her that a call is about to 
be connected. Without any effort on her 
part the call then comes in over her head- 
set, and she takes the order or types the 
message as she receives it. 

When through with the call she 
dismisses the trunk by operating one 
of the keys in the box. When she is 
ready for another call, she restores 
this key which prepares her circuit 
for receiving another call. Should a 
call come in to her position for in- 
formation or service other than she 
usually renders, she may transfer it 
to the regular P. B. X. board of the 
establishment by operation of one of 
the other keys. 

The second lamp at each position 
lights only when there are unan- 
swered calls and all attendants are 
busy. The third key is employed for 
flashing the central-office operator if 
this should be necessary. 

Relay and miscellaneous equipment 
required for the operaticn of the No 
3 order turret is shown in Fig. 1 
and its functions are indicated by the 


block schematic of Fig. 2. Th 
major operating elements are: At 
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: : ALLOTTER TO é 
idle, and then pass them on in ALARM SEQUENCE wn 
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into three groups, each group CIRCUITS 8 < OTHER 
¢ “4 GROUPS 
being connected to one of the 
selectors of each trunk. The | START 
selector control circuit oper- CIRCUIT 
ates the selectors in order, — 
assigning calls to the three 
: : i j i ei terrelations. 
groups of attendants in turn Fig. 2. Major Functional Elements of the No. 3 Order Turret and Their In relations 


except when all positions cf one group 
happen to be busy. 
Under normal conditions the load on 


such a bureau varies considerably during 
the day. In the interest of efficiency and 
economy it is desirable at all times to have 
as many attendants at positions as are neces- 
sary to handle the calls, but no more. To 
assist the supervisory force in determin- 
added or 
be relieved, a group of 


ing when attendants should be 


when some may 





Fig. 4. Some Positions Are Equipped With Four Keys and Attend- 
ants at These Positions Can Deliver as Well as Receive Messages. 


There is a 
lamp associated with each incoming trunk. 
With each 


supervisory lamps is provided. 


storing circuit, and with each 
atiendant’s telephone circuit. 

lhe attendant’s lamp is lighted whenever 
its associated position is available for re- 
ceiving calls. The caps of these lamps are 
green, and the number lighted indicates the 


trunk 
lamp, with a white cap, lights whenever a 


number of idle attendants. One 
call is received, and a storing circuit lamp, 
with a red cap, lights whenever a call is 
connected to a storing circuit. soth of 
these lamps are extinguished as soon as the 
call is connected to a position. 

When all attendants are busy, the num- 
ber of calls waiting will be indicated by 
lighted trunk and storing-circuit lamps. A 
supervisor, therefore, by watching the su- 


pervisory lamps for 


a short time, can 
readily determine 
whether the num- 
ber of attendants 


is properly propor- 
tioned to the num- 
ber of calls come 
ing in. 

As already men- 
tioned, the key 
boxes at the attend- 
ants’ positions may 
be equipped with 
either three or four 
keys. The 


key, 


fourth 
where em- 
ployed, is used for 
making outside 
In the West- 
ern Union installa- 
tion some of the positions, Fig. 3, are em- 
ployed only for receiving calls and have 
boxes with only three keys. 
tions, like 


calls. 


Other posi- 
those shown in Fig. 4, are 
equipped for both receiving and delivering 
messages and have boxes with four keys. 
Only these latter positions are equipped 
with dials. 


The development cf the No. 3 crder tur- 
ret makes available for large establishments 
a highly efficient and effective system for 
taking Very little 
space is required by the telephcne equip- 


orders by telephone. 
ment itself at the attendant’s position, and 
so the customer is free to provide those 
facilities for the attendant that will allow 
her to perform her duties most effectively. 


Nebraska Operator Stays at Board 
Until Overcome by Smoke. 

Miss Cora Brown, age 24, operator in 
the Alliance, Neb., office of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., recently quali- 
fied for the long list of telephone heroines. 

The telephone office is Iccated on the sec- 
ond floor of a building which caught fire in 
Miss remained at 
her post of duty, handling a stream of calls 
until she was overcome from smoke. 


the basement. Brown 
Fire- 
men found her bent over her desk and car- 
ried her down the burning stairway. She 
speedily revived in the fresh air. 


Telephone Call From Liner at Sea 
Brings Role to Actor. 
Robert Loraine, the well-known actor, 
was engaged to take a leading part in the 
play, “Lucrece,” in which Miss Katherine 
Cornell is starring, as a result of a tele- 

phone call from the mid-Atlantic. 

Miss way home 
aboard the steamship Bremen after a trip 
to the Continent. 


Cornell was on her 


In working out the de- 
tails for her new production, she decided 
that Robert Loraine was the man _ she 
wanted for a particular part, called him, 
and engaged him for the role before the 
ship reached New York. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 31.) 


show cause why the present additional 
charge of $3.00 per year for hand-sets 
should not be reduced or eliminated. 
January 12: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Brinkman on application of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Corp. of Illi- 
nois for the approval of a standard form 
of contract providing for the rendition of 
certain service by telephone companies 
within the state of Illinois as agents for 


the Postal Telegraph-Cable Corp. of 
Illinois. 
KANSAS. 
January 25: Further hearing in Inde- 


pendence on complaint of certain telephone 

subscribers of the city of Independence 

versus the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

January 11: Continued hearing in Bos- 
ton on petition of the Boston Central Labor 
Union against the rates of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 19: Hearing in Sebeka on ap- 
plication of the patrons of the Red Eye 
Line Number Two Telephone Co. of Se- 
beka requesting permission to discontinue 
its connection with the Sebeka Home Tele- 
phone Co. 

MIssourl. 

January 17: Hearing on application 
filed December 22 by the Scotia Telephone 
Co. for permission to sell all its prcperty 
to the Ozark Central Telephone Co. 

New York. 

January 11: Hearing in Albany on pe- 
tition of the Up-State Telephone Associa- 
tion of New York concerning the proceed- 
ing on motion of commission to inquire and 
determine whether the methods, etc., of gas, 
electric, steam, water and telephone corpo- 
rations with respect to penalties of payment 
of bills be deferred, or discounts allowed 
if prompt payment be made, are just and 
reasonable. 

OHI0. 

January 15: Hearing on the application 
of the Snortin’ Ridge Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
Sity. 

OKLAHOMA. 

December 23: Order issued authorizing 
discontinuance of the Bill’s Creek Tele- 
phone Co., owned by Ben F. Hayes, operat- 
ing a rural telephone line out of Chickasha. 
The order was effective as of its date. 

January 13: Hearings on complaints of 
residents of Guymon and of Kingfisher 
against the Western Telephone Corp. ask- 
ing a reduction of rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

December 29: Complaint filed by Radio 
Station WNBO, of Washington, against 
rates, service and charges of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania on its Washing- 
ton-Uniontown line. The company’s rates 
are characterized as “unfair, unreason- 
able, unjust, exorbitant and discriminating.” 

WISCONSIN. 

December 27: The Mt. Horeb Tele- 
phone Co., which on March 21 was author- 
ized to reduce its rates 25 cents per month, 
given permission by the commission to ex- 
tend the reduction for another year. Di- 
rectors of the company voted unanimously 
in favor of the extension of the reduction 
Which was also voluntary originally. 

lanuary 4: A voluntary reduction of 25 

cents per month for one year in rates of 
th Markesan Telephone Co. authorized. 
_ /anuary 16: MHearings in the state-wide 
Investigation of books, accounts, practices 
an. activities of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co to be resumed in Milwaukee. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Construction. 

ALepo, I:t.—Several improvements in 
service were made by the Western Illinois 
Telephone Co. during the past year, ac- 
cording to M. T. Bollyut, manager. Of 
these the most important was the placing 
of several miles of new poles near Little 
York. 

In order to provide better service for 
that community, L. A. Schrader, formerly 
of New London, Iowa, was stationed at 
Seaton. Both the Seaton, Little York and 
New Boston offices were remodeled. 

Although 22,000 calls were handled on 
election day, the traffic on Saturday, De- 
cember 24, was even heavier, 22,000 being 
recorded, according to Mr. Bollyut. Four 
regular operators and one relief operator 
were on duty to handle the calls. 

GREENVILLE, Iowa.—A_ new all-metallic 
telephone circuit has been installed between 
Greenville and Gillett Grove to replace the 
grounded service that has been in use for 
the last 25 years. 

PLAINFIELD, Iowa.—Directors of the 
Butler-Bremer Mutual Telephone Co. at 
the annual meeting voted to rebuild the 
lines here next summer at a cost of about 
$600 for material. Overhead cable will be 
used on Main street and underground cable 
in the west part of town. 

Elections. 

GENESEO, Itt.—William Fairlie was 
elected president of the Geneseo, Hanna & 
Phenix Telephone Co. at the annual meet- 


ing held recently in Geneseo. He succeeds 
Harley Davies. 

Leonard Lavery was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Frank Carlson re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors are Reuben Ber- 
nard, Nick Hauschild, Henry Wachtel. 
Jesse Resser, Leonard Lavery and Ernest 
Sigwalt. 

New WInopsor, Itt.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Union Telephone Exchange was 
held recently and with the exception of the 
president, the officers were re-elected. Wil- 
liam R. Tracy is the retiring president. 
The present officers are: 

President, Earle C. Nelson; vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph H. Strieter; secretary, Frank 
G. Blick; treasurer, Ralph Kincaid. Di- 
rectors are Frank G. Stohl, Elmer E. Durs- 
ton and John P. Petrie. 

Branpon, Iowa.—At the annual election 
of directors of the Brandon Telephone 
Co. those chosen are J. Elliott, F. Huff- 
man, A. McKinley, E. E. Evans, D. H. 
Revel, W. A. Feister, G. Finley, J. Alled- 
ing, J. Winsor. 

MorninGc Sun, Iowa.—A. F. Reid was 
elected president of the Morning Sun 
Mutual Telephone Co. at the stockholders’ 
annual meeting and other officers named 
as follows: W. A. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Miss Maude Skinner. 
secretary, and C. A. Peterson, manager. 

The board of directors includes Messrs. 
Reid, Thompson and Peterson, H. H. 
Cummings, Sam Baird, O. E. Wilson and 














Vitrified Clay Conduit | 
| Vitrified Clay Conduit | 
| For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines | 
| Telephone and Other Low Tension Service | 


Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 
| 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company | 


| 
| 
| 
| Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. i 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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Cook S-6 Protected 
Pole Cable Terminal 


For the past twenty- 
five years this S-6 term- 
inal has been exten- 
sively used in all parts 
of the world with ex- 
cellent results. The ma- 
terials used in its con- 
struction have with- 
stood the rigors of the 
arctic, the humid trop- 
ics and the fog-cov- 
ered coast lines of 
North America and 
Northern Europe. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


2700 Southport Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








TELEPHONY 


E. H. Hensliegh. The charge for installa- 
tion of telephones was eliminated and the 
rate for the ensuing year fixed at $1.00 a 
month. 


PLAINFIELD, lowa.—At the annual meet- 


ing of the Butler-Bremer Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., held recently, officers were 
named as follows: 

S. B. Whitney, president; Wm. Walte- 
mate, vice-president; J. K. Lynes, secre- 


tary; Theo. Pockles, treasurer. On _ the 
finance committee, F. A. Chester was re- 
elected. Roland Shadbolt was named to 
fill vacancy caused by resignation of Fred 
Schmedeka, and Eldon Wedeking was 
elected to fill Bg pool caused by the resig- 
nation of J. Lynes. 

Upei, low ie ie Sallady was reelected 
president of the Udell Mutual Telephone 
Co. at its annual meeting. J. W. Torrence 
was chosen vice-president; Wayne Caylor, 


secretary; and Mrs. Cynthia Mathews, 
treasurer. 
WintuHrop, lowa.—At the annual elec- 


tion of the Winthrop Mutual Telephone 
Exchange, Henry C. Unbehaum was elected 
director for Winthrcp; James Carmody, for 
Middlefield; Nels Hott, Liberty; Michael 
Gilson, Byron; Jay Schweitzer, Fremont 

Nels Hott, of Liberty, was named presi- 
dent; James Carmody, of Middlefield, vice- 
president, and W. H. Merrill, secretary- 
treasurer. The directors for the town line 
are Harry Unbehaum, Henry Ball, Fred 
Schweitzer, David Love, and Thomas 
Powell. 

Miscellaneous. 


Eureka, Itit.—The Eureka Telephone 
Co. said “Happy New Year” to patrons 
on January 7 when they sought to pay their 
December bills. Company officials said 
there was no charge for service last month. 

Jesup, Ilowa—At a special meeting of 
the directors of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. the following reductions were 
made to take effect January 1: The rate 
for stockholders reduced from $10 to $8 
per year; renters, magneto, reduced from 
$15.00 to $12.00 per year; renters, common 
battery, reduced from $18 to $15; renters 
owning their own instrument, magneto, $12 
to $10; renters owning their own instru- 
ment, common battery, $15 to $13: desk 
sets, 25 cents per month additional; ex- 
tension telephones, stockholders, 25 cents 
per month; extension telephones, renters, 
50 cents per month. 

Pickrorp, Micu.—The Pickford Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., of which P. E. Taylor is 
secretary and manager, has reported that 
on the morning of December 26 it was 
entirely wiped out by fire. The fire was 
said to have been caused by a_ furnace 
explosion. 

Wayne, Ounto.—Mrs. Gertrude Smith, 
who has been chief operator of the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co. exchange here 
since the Bradner and Wayne exchanges 
were consolidated, recently resigned and 
moved to Toledo. Mrs. Mildred Crawfoot, 
who has been chief operator at Pember- 
ville, will succeed Mrs. Smith here. 

WILMINGTON, On10.—The Clinton Tele- 
phone Co. has announced a new free cou- 
pon toll service for night calls to stations 
in adjacent exchanges. The new rule pro- 
vides that station-to-station calls to adjacent 
exchanges after 8:30 p. m. and before 4:30 
a. m. will be free to subscribers up to 
four such calls each month. The new 
rule went into effect December 20. 

The rule also provides for two free day 
calls each month and coupon beoks with 
the necessary coupons were mailed to each 
subscriber. S. S. Outcalt, general man- 
ager of the Clinton Telephone Co., said 
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THE NO. 6 
MAX HO TELEPHONE 
DRY- CELL 


Genuine—Long Life—High Quality 
Definitely Guaranteed 
At a Real Savings to the Telephone Field 


INLAND EQUIPMENT CO. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 














METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 























ACCOUNTING 


ees AND BOGGS 


rtified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

















CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS | 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 














the new rule was an experiment, in a way. 
to encourage the use of telephones. 

Youncstown, On1o.—A_three-cornered 
fight over a telephone number is under way 
in Youngstown. Two physicians of the 
Youngstown Clinic, which has been discon- 
tinued, are in controversy over who shall 
retain the clinic’s telephone number. The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. maintains that 
this number is the property of the conm- 
pany and not of subscribers. 

Artincton, S. D.—J. W. Lee, of Doland. 
is the new manager of the local exchange 
of the Dakota Central Telephone Co., suc- 
ceeding Percy Killion, who has been trans 
ferred to Madison, where he will remait 
in the employ of the company. 
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mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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